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The “D & 0” QUALITY 


produces in confections 
the flavor which more than anything 
else will increase your sales 
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Let us remind you of the 


“PD & O” lines of 
FRUIT, NUT and FLORAL FLAVORS 


for all purposes 
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CITRUS FRUIT OILS 
LEMON — ORANGE — LIME 


<> 
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OIL PEPPERMINT 
“Prismentha” “Diamond White” 
(double distilled ) (triple distilled 

USP better than USP ) 


—— 


OIL SPEARMINT USP 


(Specially selected as to purity ) 





_ 
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OIL SASSAFRAS ARTIFICIAL 
OIL WINTERGREEN ARTIFICIAL 


(Free from all foreign by-odors ) 





BRANCHES: CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY 














1I80 Varick Street New York City 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products.” Copyright 1930 
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ADVERTISING PACES REMOVED 





A Good Convention and Show 


HE 52nd Annual Convention of the National 

Confectioners’ Association is at hand. A sincere 
effort has been expended by its leadership and pro- 
gram committees to prepare a constructive program in 
which all members may participate. Those who have 
been responsible for the thorough preparation of this 
year’s convention are to be commended, including the 
N. C. A. Educational Department for its unusual con- 
vention publicity campaign. Manufacturers of the in- 
dustry should be well repaid for attendance at this 
year’s convention. 

The Exposition of the Allied Trades will likewise 
be unusual this year, the number of exhibitors being 
practically double that of recent shows. 

We urge the manufacturers to give these exhibitors 
their due consideration, in return for their financial 
support of the convention, by visiting each individual 
booth during the ample time available in this five-day 
show. 


N. C. A. of the Future 


URTHER thoughts on the N. C. A. of the future, 

which we have been discussing in past issues—An 
association is only as strong as the combined interest 
and activity of its members. If the members are as 
static and disinterested as the bricks in a building, then 
the association is as useless as a building until it is 
filled with life and activity. 

The N. C. A. has been rendering excellent service 
in a number of directions, but unfortunately most 
of these activities are of the sort that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry are convinced someone will attend to even if 
they do not participate in them actively. Therefore 
they are of a mind to believe that they receive no as- 
sistance from the association. 

The association needs some inexpensive, continuous 
service to its members, which will either make money 
for them or save it, thus constantly reminding them of 
the association’s value. Such a universal service is 
difficult to find, and then difficult to sell to the mem- 
bers to the point where they will cooperate. The co- 
operation itself must be fostered and stimulated by 
the local association, as the national is too far from 
the individual members to sustain their interest. 

This brings us down to a fundamental of the na- 
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tional association structure which is widely advocated 
in the industry. The foundation of the national asso- 
ciation should be the local association, affiliated with 
the national through state or zone organizations—each 
giving to, as well as receiving from the national. 

Regardless of how good the plan, however, and how 
well the industry is organized, if the members do not 
develop confidence in each other, still retaining their 
critical, aloof independence, no associatign can accom- 
plish the maximum. 


The Production Forum 


EW industries can boast of a more practical and 

potentially valuable convention feature than the 
Production Forum to be held at the N. C. A. Conven- 
tion. The Forum Program Committee this year has 
planned a distinct departure from previous forums, 
inasmuch as the discussions will be handled by produc- 
tion men. 

The committee is endeavoring to foster a forward 
movement in production methods and focus attention 
upon subjects of universal interest. Such subjects as 
the Prevention and Detection of Foreign Substances 
in Candy, Sanitation, Safety, and Production Methods 
and Control are subjects of both industry and individ- 
ual plant concern. 

Each subject will be introduced by a talk given by a 
leading production executive, followed by open discus- 
sion from the floor. Superintendents, production men, 
and members of the supply field will thus have the op- 
portunity of exchanging ideas and obtaining valuable 
information in an afternoon’s program set aside dis- 
tinctly for them. All plants are urged to have their 
key production men on hand. 


Out of Bounds 


HE industry’s code of fair trade practices was 

framed to rule out unethical business indulgences. 
One of the most noxious unfair trade practices still in 
vogue is that of copying another manufacturer’s prod- 
uct in such details as contents, size, shape, appearance, 
package and design. 

These unscrupulous attempts to “cash in” on the 
merits and ideas developed by another manufacturer 
are not only an admission of one’s own inability to 

(Turn to page 63) 
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N. C. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


National Confectioners’ 


Association 52nd 


Annual Meet, June 3-7, Palmer House, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 3 

Golf Tournament, with luncheon and dinner, at 

Olympia Fields Golf Club, course No. 1. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4 
Morning 

Presiding—George H. Williamson, President. 

President’s Address—George H. Williamson. 

Reports of Officers and committees. 

Address — “SELLING CANDY” — Marston Aber- 
crombie, Sales Manager, Henry Heide, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Abercrombie’s talk will include such 
phases as: Meeting Competition—prices, quality. 
service; Sales Allowances—premiums, free goods, 
their advantages and disadvantages; Forced Sales 
because of excess production; Salesman—selection, 
training, stimulation, control and rating ;—Customer 
Relations—assistance in selling, house policies, de- 
veloping confidence, respect and loyalty. 

Address—“ANNUAL CONFECTIONERY SUR- 
VEY”—F. H. Rawls, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Luncheon. Served in adjoining room at 65c. Follow- 
ing luncheon, a brief address. (Speaker to be an- 
nounced later. ) 

TUESDAY, JUNE 4 
Afternoon 

The Tuesday afternoon period has been granted to the 
Code Authority, at its request, for meetings of vari- 
ous product groups to be announced later. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5 
Morning 

Address—“COSTS”—Stanley Kedzierski, Department 

of Commerce. Mr. Kedzierski’s talk will include 
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such matters as: Elements of Cost—a measure for 
accuracy ; Costs as a Guide to Savings; Control of 
Operations Through Cost Accounting; Cost Inter- 
change—value to participants, method of operating, 
experience of other industries. 

Address — “EQUIPMENT MODERNIZATION, 
MAINTENANCE AND LAYOUT’—(Speaker 
to be announced later). This talk will include such 
factors as: Necessity of Modern Equipment—its 
value, measure of value, financing purchase ; Equip- 
ment Maintenance—control of cost, effect of new 
Treasury ruling on depreciation; Lay-Out for Eff- 
cient Operation—general line and specialty ; Straight 
Line Production—its value and defects; Technical 
Experts vs. Constant Study. 

Address—“LABOR RELATIONS”—( Speaker to be 
announced later). This talk will include such prob- 
lems as: The New Employer-Employe Relationship 
here to stay; Paternalism vs. Common Sense—the 
employes’ interest and how to treat it; Employe 
Organizations—types, advantages, activities and lim- 
itations; Importance of Factory Executive’s Atti- 
tude. 

Address—“WAGES”—F. A. Buese, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago. Mr. Buese discusses: Salaries— 
hourly wages, piece work, group payments; Stand- 
ards of Performance—practical application of bo- 
nuses and incentives—employe training—time studies. 

Questions and Answers— 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5 
Afternoon 
THIRD ANNUAL PRODUCTION FORUM 

Under the leadership of William A. Melody, E. J. 

Brach & Sons, Chicago. 
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FLETCHER H. RAWLS 
MR. RAWLS, who is Chief of the 
Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, will 
address opening session of N.C. A. 
Convention, Tuesday, on Confec- 
tionery Reports. 


MAX F. BURGER 


MR. BURGER, of N. C. A. office, will dis- 


cuss Protection against Fraud Claims. 





WILLIAM A. MELODY 
MR. MELODY, who will be discus- 
sion leader of this year’s unusual 
Production Forum, is Superintend- 
ent, E. J. Brach & Sons. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 
“The Industry has been trading dollars 
for several years and has no more dol- 
lars than when it started. This Conven- 
tion is planned for the exchange of 
ideas. Unlike the exchange of dollars, 
if you have an idea, and | have an 
idea, and we exchange them, each of 
us has two ideas. That's 100% increase 
for each of us. What could be more 
profitable?” 





CARL L. GRAESER 


MR. GRAESER is serving his 3rd year 


as Production Forum Chairman. 





A. M. KELLEY 
MR. KELLEY, chmn. N. C. A. Legislative 
Committee will talk on legislation. 





S. L. KEDZIERSKI 

MR. KEDZIERSKI, of the Department 
of Commerce, will talk on “Costs 
in the Wednesday morning session 
He is well-known in the industry 
through his work on the Confec 
tionery Distribution Cost Study con 
ducted through the Department 
some time ago. 





MARSHALL E. CONNELLY 


MR. CONNELLY, Chairman, N.C. A. Traffic 


Committee, will discuss Freight Rates. 





DR. STROUD JORDAN 
DR. JORDAN, who has become an 
authority on Proposed new Food 
and Drug Act, will discuss its 
details and application. 
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Carl Graeser, Echert Factory, National Candy, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Chairman. 

A real Forum with talks back and forth by practical 
production men, on practical problems of produc- 
tion and their solutions. Everyone is invited, but 
this session will be of particular interest to factory 
executives and manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment. Subjects to be discussed are: 

HOW TO PREVENT FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
IN CANDY—Plant superintendents will tell of va- 
rious measures taken to eliminate foreign substances. 
These men have had actual experience in encounter- 
ing and preventing foreign matter in candy. 
Machinery used to prevent entrance of foreign mat- 
ter will be exhibited. 

SANITATION—Sanitation will be discussed briefly 
by a member of a firm employing up-to-date methods. 
An open discussion on this subject will follow. (The 
same procedute will be followed in the case of each 
Forum speaker. ) 

CUT COSTS! BY APPLYING SAFETY METH- 
ODS—Men who have made a study of this subject 
and who have applied safety methods with resulting 
increased production will briefly relate their methods. 

PRODUCTION METHODS AND CONTROL— 
Production leaders of the industry will touch the high 
spots of this subject from two standpoints: Inspec- 
tion and Supervision. 


CODE AUTHORITY SESSION 


This period has been granted to the Code Authority, 
at its request, for meetings of product groups not 
interested in the Production Forum as_ scheduled 
above. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 


Morning 
This period has been granted to the Code Authority, 
at its request, for meetings of various product groups 
to be announced later. ‘3 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 


Afternoon 

Address—“FREIGHT RATE ADVANCES COM- 
ING UNLESS—” Marshall E. Connelly, Traffic 
Manager, Curtiss Candy Co., Chairman, N. C. A. 
Traffic Committee. Mr. Connelly will report the 
status of the freight situation and what can be done 
about it. 

Address—“ROUTING RACKETEERS!”—Max F. 
Burger, Assistant Managing Director, N.C. A. Mr. 
Burger will discuss such matters as: Protection 
Against Frauds—experience from reporting, proper 
procedure for settlements ; Present Rates—variations 
and reasons; Possibilities for Reductions—Insurance 
Companies’ attitude. 

Address—“PROPOSED NEW FOOD AND DRUG 
LEGISLATION”; How you may have to change 
labels, wrappers, and even names to comply with 
this Act—A. M. Kelly, Chairman, and Dr. Stroud 
Jordan, N. C. A. Legislative Committee. 

Address—*WHAT CONGRESS PLANS FOR THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER”—Parker 

N. C. A. Washington Counsel. 


Jones, 
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Open Forum—“THE ASSOCIATION’ —What it 
Can Do For You—tThis will be a serious discussion 
to direct the new officers in their work and plans 
for the coming year. What shall the Association 
do for you in the future? 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


A. R. C. Convention June 3-5, 
Palmer House, Chicago 


THE “biggest and best’’ Annual Convention of the 
Associated Retail Confectioners of the United States 
is planned for June 3, 4, 5, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, which will be during same week of the N. C. 
A. Convention and Exposition. 

Noted for their practical and helpful conventions 
in which everyone participates, the program this year 
will be a striking departure from the past 18 gather- 
ings. 

Committees acting as teams under captains will dis- 
cuss the best way to handle specific problems. Among 
the features scheduled are: 

Best-selling all-year and seasonal numbers to be dis- 
played, with eating samples, and discussion of their 
merchandising results. 

Other subjects will include, Problems of the Foun- 
tain, Tea-Room and Luncheonette, by Mrs. Al Herz, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Accounting for the Retail Confec- 
tioner; Advertising; Formulas; the Code, by C. H. 
Welch, Jr., Detroit; the Proposed Guild to raise 
standards and profits, by Chester Asher, Jr,, Phila- 
delphia ; Goods and Packages, by President H. R. Dim- 
ling, Pittsburgh. 

Members are asked to bring samples of their best 
seller, new goods, novelties, and new packages that 
feature something different. 


Convention Entertainment Features 


THE N. C. A. Annual Dinner-Dance will be held 
at the Palmer House, Wednesday Evening. June 5, in 
the Grand Ball Room. 

A Tea for the ladies will be given by Mrs. G. H. 
Williamson at Winnetka, Tuesday afternoon. 

A Golf Tournament is set for Monday at Olympia 
Fields Golf Club, with Luncheon and Dinner. 

The A. R. C. will hold its Dinner-Dance Tuesday 
evening at the Palmer House. Other features will be 
a Luncheon on Tuesday, Theater Party Monday night, 
and a get-together at Olympia Fields Golf Club on 
Wednesday. 


NRA Transfers Code 


INFORMATION has been received from Division 
6 of NRA that the Candy Manufacturing Industry has 
been transferred from Section 4 to Section 5 of that 
Division. This is the same Section in which the Candy 
Wholesalers are grouped, under Irwin S. Moise, Dep- 
uty Administrator. No reason for the change has been 
announced. 
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Allied Industries Exposition During N. C. A. Convention 
June 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, at the Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


AGE, QOUTERSMITHING CO., Chicago, Ill. Booth 
° 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of America, Gulf Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth No. 105. 

AMERICAN LECITHIN CORP., Elmhurst, Long Island, 

New York. Booth No. 301. 

Exhibiting: Lexin for chocolate and confections. In 
attendance: W. A. Cleary, H. J. Berry, Jos. Eichberg, C. 
H. Ringguist, J. B. Coleman. 

AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 

511 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. Booths Nos. 

602 and 603. 


AMERICAN MAIZE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York City, New York. Booth No. 202. 
Exhibiting: Products from Corn. In attendance: D. K. 

David, President; L. G. Preston, Vice-President; C. G. 

Linker, Vice-President; J. Walsh, R. E. ~~ cn 

Page, R. E. Daly, Jr., William Ackerman, A. Hellwig. 

AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING Seen 99 Wall 
Street, New York City, New York. Booth No. 615. 

a. “+ [een INC., St. Louis, Missouri. Booth 

°. ; 

Exhibiting: Corn Syrup. In attendance: Homer F. 
Ziegler, Charles H. Grupe, J. A. Lord, Oscar Wagner, An- 
drew M. Christy, William Jaeger. 

ATLANTIC GELATIN COMPANY, INC., Hill Street, 
Woburn, Massachusetts. Booth No. 104. 

Exhibiting: Ground Gelatin (Edible). 
Joseph H. Cohen, Wallace 
Peter Rose. 

BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, INC., Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. Booth No. 610-611. 

Exhibiting: 1. Hansella Automatic Batch Feeder—( For 
feeding cut and wrap machines, sucker machines, fruit 
drop-forming machines and drop roller machines). 2 
Hansella Drop Roller Machine—(For the manufacturing 
of all types of candy drops). 3. Hansella Rostoplast Ma- 
chine—(An up-to-the-minute plastic machine). In attend- 
ance: V. O. Hermann, H. E. Prescott. 
BETTER PACKAGES, INC., Shelton, 

Booth No. 604. 

BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING COM- 
PANY, 3224 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Booth No. 702-B. 

Exhibiting: Vanilla Extracts, True Fruit Extracts, 
Flavors, Colors, New Concentrated Seedless Fruit Purees, 
Pineapple Cubes and Dipping Fruits. In attendance: Dr. 
S. H. Baer, Miller Winston, W. L. Castle, W. H. Sullivan, 
H. I. Finch, Jr. 

BRAZIL NUT ADVERTISING FUND, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. Booth No. 206. 

Exhibiting: New uses for Brazil Nuts in confections. 
In attendance: Miss Edith M. Barber, Fred Pflugfelder. 
T. R. Schoonmaker, Exec. Secretary. 

B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes Avenue at 76th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 510-B. 


In attendance: 


H. Jose, Harold W. Cochran, 


Connecticut. 


Exhibiting: Package Tying Machines, Turntable type 
and Manual Cross tye type. In attendance: B. H. Bunn, 
H. E. Bunn. 


BURKE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 321 West Austin 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 617. 

Exhibiting: Burke Products with farm scene as back- 
ground. In attendance: R. J. Burke, W. L. Savage, R. J. 
Savage, H. J. Thurber, A. B. Cassidy, George Toole, A. 
W. Lescher, and Miss H. Lantz. 

BURRELL BELTING COMPANY, 413 S. Hermitage 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 613. 

Exhibiting: The application of Burmak Belts used in 
the chocolate coating department of a candy factory. These 
belts are shown in operation on a miniature enrobing unit. 
Also displayed will be samples of special treated belts, batch 
roller belts, caramel cutter boards and other BURMAK 
products such as Splicing Cement and Tape. In attend- 
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ance: Earl F. Mayer, President; Paul J. Buss, Vice-Presi- 

dent; John M. Moyer, Norman Caryell, Arthur F. Schu- 

macher, Nick Schausten. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, On- 
tario, California. Booths Nos. 203 and 204. 

Exhibiting: Citrus Pectin, Orange-Lemon Oils, Citric 
Acid. All basic materials for The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. In attendance: M. L. Chapman, T. F. Baker, E. 
L. Rhoads, T. W. Johnson, C. Gallagher, L. W. Van Doren, 
W. E. Baier, C. K. Lyle. 

FRED S. CARVER, 345 Hudson Street, New York, New 
York. Booth No, 302. 

Exhibiting: A graphic picture of the development ot 
cocoa presses. The focal point will be the new Carver 5 
Pot Cocoa Press. An interesting part of the exhibit will 
be a typical Carver installation of a battery of presses and 
conveyors done in miniature model. Also the Carver Lab- 
oratory Presses will be shown. In attendance: Fred 5S. 
Carver, H. H. Fromm. 

CLINTON COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. Booth No. 106. 
Exhibiting: A diagram of process for producing products 

from corn. In attendance: R. E. Clizbe, S. Eisenstein, 

George E. Corson, A. C. Junge. 

THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER, Chicago, Ill. Booth 
No. 208. 

CONFECTIONERS JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 
No. 614. 

CONFECTIONERY & ICE CREAM WORLD, New 
York. Booth No. 616. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, 17 Battery 
Place. New York City. New York. Booth No. 504. 
Exhibiting: Caramels, Marshmallows, Gums and Jellies, 

Chocolate Coatings, etc., made with Dextrose, Corn Syrup 

and Corn Starch. In attendance: J. D. Duhrer, F. Mueller, 

W. A. Cahoon, Cliff Van Buskirk, J. M. Krno, D. E 

Cornellier, A. G. Peterson, R. R. Adam, C. H. Kirkland, 

H. Chrystal, A. Anderson, I. A. Brewer, C. W. Larsen, 

G. H. Olsen. 

DUPONT CELLOPHANE COMPANY, 360 5th Avenue, 
New York City, New York. Booth No. 501. 

Exhibiting: New and outstanding examples of candy mer- 
chandise tl rough visibity. Features will be the famous 
“Talking Packages” and an exhibit of French Confectionery 
especially sent re for the ey eee In attendance: 
M. C. Pollock, B. Steele, W. S. Harte, C. B. Estabrook. 
ECONOMY acuebaeeet COMPANY, “Ine. 538 West 

Pershing Road, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 605-B. 

Exhibiting: Conveyor and an ECONOMY Belt Turn. 
In attendance: W. H. Lenish, C. A. Rife, R. P. Ras- 
mussen. 

EVERETT MACHINE CORP., 817 Broadway, New 
York City, New York. Booth No. 702-A 

HARRY L. FRIEND, 52 India Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Booth No. 401. 

Exhibiting: Hand Roll Machines. New Englander— 
Bostonian—Laboratory Models. These are all new models 
shown for the first time. In attendance: Harry L. Friend. 
GENERAL FOODS SALES COMPANY, 250 Park Ave- 

nue, New York, New York. Booths Nos. 201 and 307. 

Exhibiting: General Foods Trading Post. The Franklin 
Baker Company will have a good lively yet tractable 
chimpanzee for the show, to be known as “Gem, the Offi- 
cial Franklin Baker Mascot.” In attendance: D. H. 
Macaulay, G. T. Brown, W. S. Dickerman, J. I. MacDonald, 
W. L. Bonney, W. A. Preble, A. E. Olson, J. H. Baker, 
W. A. Pence, H. P. Haldt, G. W. McCullum. 

GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Booth No. 408. 

J. W. GREER COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Booth No. 304. 

Exhibiting: Belts, Automatic Belt Guilding Device, New 
ideas in conveying and cooling candies and chocolate. In 
attendance: Fred W. Greer, Don S. Greer. 
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HEAT SEAL-IT COMPANY, 3836 W. Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Booth No. 605-A. 
Exhibiting: A complete line of SEALTIGHT Ma- 

chines. These are the machines that seal Cellulose bags 

airtight, without adhesive. Three different models will be 
exhibited; a Motor Driven Automatic Bag Sealer; a Foot 

Operated Bag Sealer, and a small Package Sealer. All will 

be continuously demonstrated. In attendance: Charles 

Reitzes, Herbert L. Reitzes, Joe Smith. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts. Booth No. 601. 

Exhibiting: The Hersey Universal Starch Conditioner 
in miniature, also apparatus demonstrating the action of 
the starch in Hersey Dryers and Coolers. In attendance: 
H. W. Harrigan, Asst. Manager, and W. P. Hersey. 


HY-SIL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Revere, 
Massachusetts. Booth 701-A. 

Exhibiting: Tinsel, Cellulose ribbons, Crystel-Tex 
wraps, Cellulose wraps. In attendance: Jack Ammerblatt. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER, INC., New 
York City, New York. Booth No. 510-B. 


A. KLEIN & COMPANY, 113 West 17th Street, New 
York City, New York. Booth No. 410. 
Exhibiting: Complete line of fancy packages—made ex- 
clusively for the confectionery trade under our own patents. 
In attendance: Adolph Klein, Joseph Shrenfeld. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & COMPANY, INC., New York, Chi- 

cago, Los Angeles. Booth No. 407. 

Exhibiting: Atlas Genuine Fruit Extracts and imitation 
flavors. Atlas Certified Food Colors. In attendance: Hugo 
Pulver, A. C. Hassel, E. A. Pfeiffer, Justin Pulver, Lou 
Woolf and W. H. Nelson. 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC., 248 West Broad- 
way, New York City, New York. Booth No. 505. 
In attendance: E. E. Mueser, P. Hollstein. 


LIQUID CARBONIC COMPANY, 3100 South Kedzie 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 402. 

Exhibiting: A miniature atmospheric chamber showing 
the application of Proxate, the new fumigant, together 
with illustrations showing the application of life-sized 
chambers in confectionery plants. In attendance: A. J. 
Cordrey, technical engineer, and several of his assistant 
entomologists. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB- 
pg tty CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Booth 

oO. ; 

Exhibiting: The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, The Confectionery Buyer. In attendance: Mrs 
E. R. Allured, R. W. Wilmer, N. I. Gage. 
war at ag PACKAGE CORP., Owen, Wisconsin. Booth 

°. 

MERCK & COMPANY, Rahway, N. J.:' Booth No. 101. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT rare. Springfield, 

Massachusetts. Booth No. 103 

Exhibiting: Samples of product. In attendance: George 
A. Bausman, A. I. Bausman, H. C. Baum, Frank S. 
Moulton. 


NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 129 
Front Street, New York City, New York. Booth No. 306. 
THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY, 109-111 Wall Street, 
New York City, New York. Booths Nos. 209 and 210. 
Exhibiting: Novel creations, penny, 5c bars, bulk, pack- 
age goods and specialty candies showing diversified uses 
of Nulomoline (standardized invert sugar), Convertit (con- 
centrated purified invertase of standardized activity), and 
special grades of molasses for candy manufacturers and 
candies containing molasses. In attendance: R. S. Taussig, 
Edward C. Henry, Karl C. Fromm, Eugene M. Berrye, H. 
Schade, H. Russell-Murray, James A. King, and Frank M. 
Waters. 
NUSSBAUM NOVELTY COMPANY, Berne, Indiana. 
Booth No. 403. 
Exhibiting: A complete assortment of distinctive fancy 
wood candy containers. In attendance: Haecker, 
President, and N. R. Steury, General Manager. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, 30 Church Street, 

New York City, New York. Booth No. 502. 

Exhibiting: 22-B machine for wrapping various sized 
pieces in Cellophane or other material, with twisted ends; 
the CA-2 type for printed Cellophane, using the electric 
eye principle for registering the design on the candy bar. 
In attendance: Roger L. Putnam, M. N. Allen, F. M. 
Taylor, E. G. Westervelt, G. A. Mohlman, William Kerber. 
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PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, New York. Booth No. 619. 

Exhibiting: Complete display of samples of materials 
made from Corn; also display of gums and jellies made 
from our widely used Confectioner’s “C” Starch. In at- 
tendance: D. P. O’Connor, N. M. Kennedy, C. W. Bloom- 
hall, H. A. Horan, J. R. Kearney, G. C. Callerman. 


a CABINET COMPANY, Swanton, Ohio. Booth 


Eohibitag: Cedar chests with silk linings and mirror, 
wooden candy boxes with new finishes. In attendance: T. J. 
Pilliod, E. H. Bergin, Paul Paisner, T. H. Neubauer, D. 
Newman, Herbert Kahn, C. Ray Franklin. 

RAISIN & THIEBAUT RROTHERS, LTD., 346 First 
Street, San Francisco, California. Booth No. 303. 
Exhibiting: Candy boxes and advertising displays. 

Candy boxes include Valentine Hearts. In attendance: 

Jack Raisin. 

REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, 19 Rector Street, 
New York City, New York. Booths Nos. 506 and 507. 
Exhibiting: An assortment of Reynolds Metal packages 

for confectioners, including wrappers, cartons, box covers, 

bags and displays. A miniature Package Research Labora- 
tory will demonstrate and dramatize the remarkable pro- 
tective qualities possessed by Reynolds Metal Packages. 

Actual tests will be made. In attendance: H. G. Hanks. 

Jr., E. Dulaney, C. A. Chambers, Glenn Carter. 

ROSS & ROWE, INC., 75 Varick Street, New York, New 
York; Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. Booths Nos. 412 
and 413. 

Exhibiting: All R. & R. Specialties for Candy Making, 
including the Improved Yelkin; Placto, the Plastic Milk; 
Fries Flavors; and Oroco. In attendance: J. E. Rowe, 
W. F. Schlesinger, J. P. Booker, E. J. McAuley, J. E. 
Lynch, Ed. Davis, Harry Smith. 

SAVAGE BROTHERS, 2638 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Booth No. 618. 

F. J. SCHLEICHER PAPER BOX COMPANY, S&t. 
Louis, Missouri. Booth No. 205. 

E xhibiting: Regular printed trade mark boxes and special 
designed candy boxes for all commemorative days. In at- 
tendance: Lawrence Schleicher, Frank H. Schleicher, Allen 
K. Schleicher, B. F. Fischer. 

Cc. 0. & W. D. SETHNESS COMPANY, 4541 N. Ravens- 
wood, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 107. 

N. SHURE COMPANY, 200 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Booth No. 609. 

SIMPLEX CONF. MACHINERY COMPANY, New 
York City, New York. Booth No. 606-B. 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. Booth No. 510A. 


THE TOY KRAFT COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio. Booth 
No. 411. 

Exhibiting: Hand Painted Wooden Pull Toys—Special 
Candy Containers in Pails and Wagons. In attendance: 
George Heisler, President and Sales Manager. 

UNION CONF. MACHINERY COMPANY, 318-322 
Lafayette Street, New York City, New York. Booth No. 
612. 

UNITED CHEMICAL & ORANIC. PRO. COMPANY, 
4200 S. Marshfield, Chicago, Illinois. Booth No. 207. 
VOORHEES RUBBER MFG. COMPANY, 125 East 
46th Street, New York City, New York. Booth No. 

611-A. 

WARFIELD CHOCOLATE DIVISION, THE WAR- 
FIELD COMPANY, 536 West 22nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Booth No. 409 
Exhibiting: Chocolate Coatings, Chocolate Liquors, 

American and Dutch Process Cocoas, Solid Chocolate 

Specialties. In attendance: John D. Warfield, Jr., Paul M. 

Hershey, L. B. McKenny, Julius Barabas, Roger C. Hub- 


ard. 

JOHN C. WELWOOD CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, New York. Booth No. 406-A. 

T. C. WEYGANDT COMPANY, 165-167 Duane Street, 
New York, New York. Booth No. 404. 

Exhibiting: Latest type of chocolate depositor for bars; 
chocolate moulds for hollow figures, bars, etc. In attend- 
ance: Ernst Faber, Oscar A; Haas, Homan J. Maloney. 
WHITE STOKES COMPANY, 3615 Jasper Place, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. Booth No. 509. 

WIZARD SPECIALTY MACHINERY COMPANY, 
1647 N. Latrobe Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 305. 
Exhibiting: Two feeders for chocolate coating. Rover- 

Wolfe machines. Also a whole new Peanut Blancher. In 

attendance: Mr. Eugene Rebechini and Mr. A. Morelli. 
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What Can Be Done About 
The Candy Industry? 


a candy industry is 


passing through a very critical 
period. The confidence which 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act stimulated has been shat- 
tered by the failure of the NRA 
to assist the code Authority in 
the proper enforcement of the 
code. Manufacturers had hoped 
that the New Deal would provide 
a means of ending the cut-throat 
competition that existed in the 
industry. Sales below known 
costs were being continually re- 
Predictions were made that this demoraliz- 





ported. 
ing condition would find relief through the applica- 
tion and enforcement of the “Sales below cost” pro- 


vision under the code. Unwarranted delay by the 
NRA in approving Elements of Cost submitted by 
the Code Authority months ago has been one of the 
greatest handicaps to the successful operation of the 
code. 


No direct relief for the industry is apparently avail- 
able from any governmental agency and the natural 
reaction is that code enforcement having failed to 
prevent destructive price cutting, nothing can be done 
to improve the candy business. In consequence, 
many manufacturers now are charting their own 
course with no thought of the industry as a whole. 
This attitude will lead to a further lowering of prices 
and eventually force the industry still deeper into the 
red. 

Since the one fundamental cause for insufficient 
prices in this destructive struggle is apparently the 
desire for increased individual manufacturer's volume, 
it seems only logical that we should begin to study our 
present unsatisfactory conditions from that standpoint, 
with a view to remedying them after the facts regard- 
ing volume have been collected and tabulated. With 
this data to study, I believe that there is a chance for 
manufacturers to get together and lay out a plan that 
will lead the candy industry out of the morass in which 
it now finds itself. 

With such a program in mind, I asked the Code Au- 
thority of the industry to support a volume survey, and 
upon its acceptance and recommendation by them, the 
plan was presented to a special meeting of the industry 
held at Pittsburgh, March 28 and 29. It was there 
endorsed and a confidential agency was designated to 
collect and tabulate the sales statistics for various com- 
modities. 

To obtain the necessary data regarding volume, the 
industry has been broken down into nine basic groups. 
These were selected after considerable thought, as being 
comprehensive yet simple enough to serve as a start 
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* By JOHN M. GLEASON 


Chairman, Code Authority for 
The Candy Manufacturing Industry 


MR. GLEASON explains the Code Authority's reason for the 
Commodity Greup Plan, now under way. with Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison as confidential agency for gathering statistics by 
principal products of manufacture. Blanks were sent firms April 
19. Time for filing sales reports was extended from May | to 
May 13. Explanatory meetings are being held in all Zones. Facts 
will be reported in Code meetings at N.C.A. Convention. 


for the collection of facts. They will be altered as the 
industry may see fit. 

Facts collected and tabulated by the Confidential 
Agency will be returned to the industry by commodity 
groups each month. Manufacturers interested can then 
know the percentage which their own company’s sales 
bear to the total volume reported. They will also know 
their own selling price as compared with the average 
selling price for the industry. 

Commodity Groups to Meet Monthly 

To review these statistics, it will be essential that 
members of the industry meet locally at least once a 
month by commodity groups, to discuss the problems 
that confront them in attempting to better conditions. 
The frequent contacts between competitors will be 
beneficial, and when these meetings are supplied with 
cost data on the many products manufactured by the 
group, a very helpful educational campaign will be 
started. Cost studies emphasized by current statistics 
will soon crystallize into voluntary action among the 
group members to better existing competitive relations. 

More closely knit local organizations will be devel- 
oped and those in turn will be coordinated by national 
committees which will study and advise the industry 
on policies that should be adopted to benefit the com- 
modity groups. 

The gathering of these statistics is not an end in it- 
self. It is merely a means to an end. The first step 
toward orderly competition in this industry must be 
the development of facts to guide future plans to relieve 
our present tailspin of price levels. 

In the final analysis this job of improving the condi- 
tions in the candy industry is the manufacturers’ own 
job of being willing to listen to reason and common 
sense, and then conducting their own plants in unison 
with other manufacturers who are trying to benefit the 
industry. 

As we start in this quest for better conditions, | 
urge you to support the Commodity Group Plan as the 
beginning of a basically sound program to secure better 
competitive relationships in the candy industry. 
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*By DR. STROUD JORDAN 


I. IS not known exactly when starch was 
first employed in the production of gums and jellies. 
Undoubtedly it was tied up in some manner with an 
attempt to produce a confection which would be as 
wholesome and yet less expensive than one which de- 
pended upon the use of gum arabic. The consistency 
of gum arabic products is usually tougher than that 
of a starch jelly and while they will become gummy 
upon warming up, they are generally hard almost to 
brittleness and have an entirely different texture. 

Eliminating any further consideration of gum arabic, 
we find that we can divide starch products into gums 
and jellies. The difference between these two depends 
largely upon moisture content, although composition 
will vary from those which are composed of corn syrup 
and starch to those with a majority of sucrose along 
with corn syrup, starch, and invert sugar. 

The so-called hard gums run relatively low in mois- 
ture, and often contain only starch and corn syrup 
which have been dissolved in water and cooked to a 
predetermined consistency. Flavor and color are added 
and the resulting batch is cast into molds and dried. 
These hard gums, when knocked out, are sugar rolled, 
which process consists of atomizing water on the sur- 
face of such goods while they are tumbling in a barrel 
or pan, or it may be effected by subjecting the goods to 
In either case, the 
wet surface will cause adherence when brought into 
contact with sugar whose grain is of the desired size. 
This surface sugar may amount to from 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the finished weight of the gum. 

Intermediate between the starch gums and jellies, we 
find special gums used for the production of novelty 
shapes. These products contain a relatively higher per- 
centage of moisture than the hard gums, and are quite 
flexible when pulled or bent. The starch present has 
been converted more during the process of cooking 
than takes place in the jelly types. Their consistency is 
more along the line of gums but still more tender, and 
they chew much more easily. After being knocked out 
of starch they are tumbled in a pan along with a satis- 
factory oil spray to clear up the surface and overcome 
opaqueness, or in some cases they are subjected to low 
pressure steam to obtain the same result. 

These products are decidedly of the novelty class and 
while they are rather well accepted, their volume is 
hardly as great as the tender jelly types. Clever de- 


a properly regulated steam bath. 
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STARCH GUMS and JELLIES 


New Developments 









DR. STROUD JORDAN 


signs, new shapes, appealing color and tempting flavor 
are the four most essential features in their develop- 
ment. 


Developnient of Starches 

We find the greatest development in jellies during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. Manufacturers have 
given much time and thought to the development of 
We have those which are par- 
tially soluble and those which have been treated to 
Two individual types 
may have a common value and yet produce entirely 
different jellies after they have been knocked out, 
sugar-rolled, and allowed to stand for a reasonable 
length of time. If a short consistency is desired, starch 
with a lower fluidity should be used. If a clearer and 
more tacky consistency is. required, a starch with a 
higher fluidity is indicated. 

The run of starches employed will vary somewhere 
between 40-70 as judged on the usual fluidity scale. A 
sample has recently been tired out for a definite purpose 
whose fluidity is 90 and when we consider that water 
is taken as 100 it is apparent that very little thickening 
is obtained when a product of this sort is used. Most 
jellies, however, utilize a starch whose fluidity is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 60. 


satisfactory starches. 


produce other desired results. 
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“UNDER present-day operating condi- 
tions, with shorter hours and a mounting 
labor cost, it becomes necessary to in- 
crease production in order that cost can 
be held down,” declares Dr. Jordan in re- 
gard to jelly production costs. “The speed- 
ing up of depositers, proper conditioning 
of starch, and a more nearly mechanical 
form of handling filled boards will do more 
toward the lowering of production cost 
than any other individual change. And 
still some manufacturers cannot under- 
stand how competitors market similar 
products at a relatively less price per 
pound and make money. They have not 
realized that an increased hourly pound- 
age lowers the unit cost factor. 


THE PRODUCTION COST PROBLEM 





“Developments of this type, however, 
always have their drawbacks which later 
become apparent; so new process devel- 
opments must always be under way if the 
progressive manufacturer is to remain two 
jumps ahead of his competitor. . . . 

“So it goes with developments in any 
staple line of goods. 

“The individual manufacturer who first 
employs increased production is in a pref- 
erential position only so long as his com- 
petitors do not employ similar processes 
and turn out similar increases. The poten- 
tial market can be saturated and when 
such a point is reached, only those prod- 
ucts which reflect quality will retain con- 
sumer acceptance.” 





Assuming for the moment that we have selected the 
type of starch which is satisfactory, it then becomes 
necessary to balance out the formula so that the proper 
amount of corn syrup and sugar will be present to 
ensure desired consistency. Tenderness, the ability of 
the starch jelly to “string” and its clarity, will depend 
upon this fact. A short grained center in which too 
much sugar has been employed is just as much to be 
avoided as a tough and stringy one in which too much 
corn syrup has been used. 


Consistency of Product 

As we look through the general types of starch 
jellies we find that many formulas call for the use of 
cream of tartar. This is a partially neutralized tartaric 
acid and the resulting salt is acid in reaction. It is 
used, therefore, for its “doctoring” effect, whereby ex- 
cessive jelly strength is avoided and clarity in the 
finished product is more definitely assured. It requires 
a skilled operator to boil a batch of jelly to which very 
much cream of tartar has been added. Too much heat 
will cause excessive conversion and destroy some of 
the desirable jelling properties. Nor is it necessary to 
have excessive heat to bring this condition about. If 
a jelly cook is completed and allowed to remain in a 
hot kettle for excessive periods of time, the same result 
will obtain. 

These factors are variable under different atmos- 
pheric conditions. <A batch of jelly will cool quicker on 
a cold day than it will during the summer. Moisture 
will also be lost from the surface of such a batch at 
a more rapid rate if the air is dry and warm than if 
it is cool and humid. While the amount of change due 
to these factors is not material when we consider the 
actual amount of moisture lost, still it has a marked 
effect on the consistency of the finished product. 


Molding and Drying 


Starch molds are used for two distinct purposes: 
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first, that of retaining shape, and second, that of re- 


moving moisture. We can retain shape with any solid 
mold but moisture will only be lost from the exposed 
surface. This will prevent the formation of a skin 
which is uniform and entire, insofar as the jelly is 
concerned, The result will be that they will not come 
out of the mold, and if they do, a large percentage of 
their surface will not have skinned over but will re- 
main wet and sticky. 

In the usé of starch molds, moisture content is re 
du¢ed to such a point that the starch itself acts to ab- 
sorb moisture from the surface of the confection with 
which it:comes in contact, forming a skin in the same 
way that the surface skin is formed when this part 
of the confection comes in contact with warm dry air. 
Two things are therefore necessary: The jelly batch 
must be cooked to the lowest practical moisture con- 
tent before it is cast into starch molds; and the starch 
molds must have had the proper quantity of moisture 
removed from them so that they will dry out the jelly 
in a minimum of time. 


Moisture Control 

Starch boiling has been brought to such a point of 
perfection by the use of measuring instruments, such 
as the refractometer, that we can be assured that the 
moisture content of each succeeding batch at the time 
of depositing will be the same as that of any previous 
batch. 

Along with the moisture content we must also con- 
sider the temperature of the molding starch at the time 
of casting. Naturally a hot starch will promote fluidity 
in a cast center, preventing it from jelling as soon as 
it is deposited. Under such conditions moisture will 
be lost at a more rapid rate, for if a product is jelled 
or skinned immediately upon depositing in starch, we 
are practically sealing in the moisture which the center 
contains and slowing down the possibility of it being 
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transferred through the tough skin which has been 
formed. 


Casting in Hot Starch 


Many progressive manufacturers have developed 
methods for casting into hot starch whose temperature 
has often been observed to be as high as 190° F. This 
results in the retention of fluidity in the cast confections 
and the resultant absorption of moisture by the properly 
dried starch molds at a more rapid rate: If these con- 
ditions are properly controlled, it becomes unnecessary 
to use a special drying room. Temperatures from 90 
to 100° F., such as may easily be maintained in any 
section of a plant, will be sufficient to prevent the hot 
jelly shapes from setting too quickly. It is possible, 
therefore, to cast jelly batches into starch molds whose 
temperature is from 170° to 190° F., stack the filled 
boards so that a free circulation of air can take place 
and then place them in an ordinary room whose tem- 
perature is from 90° to 100°, entirely eliminating the 
use of the standard drying chamber. Under these con- 
ditions enough moisture will be lost from the centers, 
provided it has been reduced to the necessary point be- 
fore the jelly batch has been deposited. 

Shortening Drying Time 

Drying efficiency insofar as the starch boards are 
concerned may be estimated within a reasonable degree 
of accuracy if we know the moisture content of the 
starch, the amount in each board, the weight of the 
cast confection, and the moisture to be removed. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the greater the power of 
moisture absorption by the starch molds and the less 
the quantity to be removed from the deposited jellies, 
the more rapid will be the rate of drying. Bearing these 
facts in mind, plant experiments can be run which will 
prove that drying time can be shortened and that in 
many cases standardized drying equipment will not be 
required. If, however, a drying room is indicated, the 
circulation of preheated air with the proper amount of 
humidity will cause a more rapid and uniform drying 
than where the usual haphazard measures are employed. 


Economic Developments 


So far we have considered materials used for the 
production of starch gums and jellies, along with the 
proper processing and drying of such products. Ob- 
servations have been limited to the application of starch 
and starch products. It was originally intended to also 
incorporate a consideration of other jell-forming mate- 
rials such as pectins and agar. Space does not permit 
of such a consideration. The importance of pectins 
particularly in the production of gums and jellies has 
such a widespread recognition that they must rightfully 
be considered as a unit rather than in combination with 
other products. At a somewhat later date it is intended 
to give consideration to pectins and agar showing their 
applications and pointing out recent methods which 
have been developed in their utilization. It has been 
predicted and is still believed that as time goes on, a 
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much more general use will be found for pectin for 
it offers almost unlimited possibilities in the production 
of new type confections with consistencies that are 
individual. 

Under present-day operating conditions with shorter 
hours and a mounting labor cost, it becomes necessary 
to increase production in order that cost can be held 
down. The speeding up of depositers, proper condition- 
ing of starch, and a more nearly mechanical form of 
handling filled boards will do more toward the lowering 
of production cost than any other individual change. 
And still some manufacturers cannot understand how 
competitors market similar products at a relatively less 
price per pound and make money. 

Developments of this type, however, always have 
their drawbacks which later become apparent; so new 
process developments must always be under way if the 
progressive manufacturer is to remain two jumps ahead 
of his competitor. 

Many faults of mass production are overlooked by 
its exponents. Up to the past ten years we have dealt 
with the economics of a shortage and those so trained 
have been taught that there is always a market for 
products which can be produced at a relatively lower 
price. Throughout the world we find not a shortage 
but a surplus, and few of our economists are capable of 
handling its attendant problems. They argue that if a 
commodity can be produced cheaper and sold at a lower 
price, always retaining quality, that the potential market 
has never been saturated. This, of course, is untrue. 
There is a saturation point for everything, which is 
particularly evident when we consider specialized foods 
of the confection type. If we double the sale of starch 
gums and jellies, other confectionery products will 
suffer as a result. 

These facts are brought to mind in concluding our 
consideration of new developments, with particular ref- 
erence to increased production. The few plants that 
are now manufacturing on a more intensive scale will 
soon be faced with the problem of other plants follow- 
ing their example. When this happens we will find a 
condition similar to the manufacturer who buys a ma- 
chine to replace hand labor, the economy of which is 
only evidenced if the machine is run at 85 per cent of 
its rated capacity. If he has enough to keep the ma- 
chine going, his costs will be lowered, but if he main- 
tains a level of only 25 per cent of the machine capac- 
ity, it is more economical to continue to employ hand 
labor. The investment in the machine must be charged 
off as time goes on, while the investment in hand labor 
is largely taken care of with the weekly pay envelope. 

The individual manufacturer who first employs in- 
creased production is in a preferential position only so 
long as his competitors do not employ similar processes 
and turn out similar increases. The potential market 
can be saturated and when such a point is reached, only 
those products which reflect quality will retain con- 
sumer acceptance. 
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Microscopists Endorse Candy-coated Gum 
R. WHYMPER and C. P. SHILLABER 






Seg t of section through Candy- 
coated Gum showing striations of 
layered sugar. Magnification x $0. 





I; may be true that “what the eye does not 
see the heart does not yearn,” but it is certainly true 
that, from what the eye does not, but could and can, 
see, there is a lot to learn! 


It all began with an argument whether or not the 
sugar-syrup, dropped and dried in a revolving pan 
during the pan-coating of goods, coat on coat, existed 
on “sugared almonds,” “candy-coated gum,” etc., as 
layers, or was set in one solid, uniform piece. It ended 
in several days of laborious work, since there was no 
way of proving the point one way or the other except 
by careful examination of sugar-coatings under the 
microscope, and then to photograph what was seen. 


It is one thing to know how to use a microscope 
and quite another to know how to interpret correctly 
what you see: the first will give lots of fun, but the 
second can be ensured only after endless patience and 
practice by a serious enthusiast prepared to spend 
hours daily in classifying his observations while study- 
ing the appearance of every imaginable thing under 
the microscope, with all degrees of magnification and 
under illumination from all varieties of light, by trans- 
mission and reflection. Then, again, it is quite another 
thing to photograph what you see, for this is a tech- 
nique and study entirely on its own that requires also 
much practice and knowledge of a different kind, 
steady nerves and unquenchable pertinacity. 


In the photograph shown above, which has been one 
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|Photo by C. P. Shillaber. 3601 
2ist Ave. L. L C. May not 
be reproduced without permission. | 


of the most difficult in our experience to obtain, is a 
segment of a section cut through a piece of candy- 
coated gum. 
that represent the junctures of the layers of the sugar- 


It shows striations in the candy-coating 


syrup dried on, layer on layer, to the gum in the pan— 
and in the photograph can be counted 27 layers that 
were originally put on, but which, owing to the irregu- 
larity of the shape of the pieces and the somewhat 
crude workmanship of this sample, merge one into the 
other over any appreciable length of the coating. We 
admit to having seen more perfect examples of coating, 
but this is the only photograph taken since we devel- 
oped a special technique. 

Sugar-confections coated in the revolving pan are 
still, however, one of the highest achievements of the 
confectioner’s art. The existence of these layers makes 
for the same crisp crumbliness that is experienced 
when the flaky pastry known as “Napoleon” is eaten. 
The sugar-coating, when properly layered, is never 
too hard for the teeth, and it acts as a most efficient 
protector for any aromatic bodies it may cover against 
evaporation and oxidation. This last is the reason for 
the superiority of candy-coated gum over ordinary 
“stick” gum containing such a volatile and easily oxi- 
dized oil as peppermint. 

What better advertisement is possible than to famil- 
iarize the public with the fact that 27 layers of sugar, 
put on one at a time, protect the purity of flavor of 
their favorite peppermint ? 
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BUILD YOUR TRADE ASSOCIATON 


A Timely Discussion of Fundamentals 


* By FRANK C. JONES and W. J. DONALD 


Mr. Jones is President, The Okonite Company, and Presi- 
dent, National Electrical Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Donald is Managing Director of this Association and 
Author of “Trade Associations,” on which he is an 
authority. 


Special to The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


PART I. 


‘To rely on the trade association or to rely 
on the code authority or on both has been “the ques- 
tion” of the last few months for many industries. 

The trade associations of some industries have been 
almost abandoned—are now more or less paper insti- 
tutions. Some industries, in contrast, have not only 
established codes of fair competition, with their at- 
tendant code authorities, and done everything possible 
to get the best results for the industry, but have also 
built up, strengthened, and enlarged the scope and in- 
tensity of the activities of the trade association as 
such, quite apart from codes of fair competition. 

The Wholesale Drug Industry, as distinguished 
from most others, has relied entirely upon the trade 
association, and has established trade practice rules 
under the procedures of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, with results which, according to all reports, have 
been exceedingly satisfactory—much more satisfac- 
tory than the experience of many industries prior to 
1933. 

Two years ago American industry, through its trade 
associations, seized upon the opportunity apparently 
afforded by NIRA with hopes born of the fears and 
even terror that had prevailed from 1930 to 1933. To 
many, codes of fair competition were a panacea for all 
ills—to some business men even, one might think, as 
a substitute for energetic good management. 

At first the existence of NIRA resulted in a quick 
rehabilitation of trade associations, not only in terms 
of membership and income but also in terms of influ- 
ence. Let it be said that the great majority of trade 
associations, especially those formerly in existence, did 
a constructive, intelligent job of education of mem- 
bers of the industry, and with all in a rather patriotic 
spirit. 

With the establishment of code authorities, in the 
election or appointment of which trade associations 
may or may not have had a part, according to the par- 
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W. J. DONALD 


Mr. Donald is widely ‘known in the confectionery 
industry, having become familiar with its problems 
while Executive Vice President of American Manage- 
ment Assn. He addressed 1932 N.C.A. Convention. 


ticular conditions, attention was focused on the code 
authorities as the attention of a child is drawn to a 
new toy. 

As the costs of code administration became evi- 
dent, the demand for power to assess a!l members of 
an industry appeared, and NRA obliged with a plan 
for mandatory code assessments and for approval of 
code authority budgets. 

The upshot has been that in many industries the 
trade association and its activities have fallen to low 
estate; its budget has shrunken and reliance on its 
services has more or less evaporated. In the last few 
months the conviction that NRA was the healer of 
all ills has in many industries been translated into 
doubt, sometimes into despair, and here and there into 
active opposition. Hope today rests on speculation as 
to what an extended NIRA will contain and how the 
courts wil! interpret it. 

In some such cases sentiment has swung back to- 
ward the trade association. In the best organized in- 
dustries the trade association is just as strong as ever, 
or even more so, and is taking an active part in the 
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performance of a good job of administration of a code 
of fair competition. 

Reasons Why Industries Should 

Strengthen Their Trade Associations 

It is our belief that without a strong trade associa- 
tion American industries will fail to do a good job of 
code administration and moreover would find them- 
selves in a very weakened and probably chaotic con- 
dition in case NIRA should not be extended, and that 
a resultant period of disorder, more or less extended, 
might follow. 

There are, in our opinion, several good reasons why 
American industries should be alert to hold together, 
strengthen and expand the activities of their respective 
trade associations from now on. 

Prepare for Extension of N.I.R.A. 

In the first place, undoubtedly an extension of 
NIRA will take a somewhat different form from the 
NIRA that now exists. 
certain that there will be fewer basic codes, and we 


For one thing, it is almost 


may well witness a struggle for jurisdiction by code 
authorities and trade associations over generic products 
and product items. It may be, too, that the Act may 
give the National Recovery Administration the power 
to classify products for code purposes, and to insist 
that particular products shall be classified under one 
or other basic codes in lieu of placing them under a 
general code. 

If such should turn out to be the situation, the trade 
association with a strong and truly representative 
membership will be in a much stronger position to 
justify its objections in taking jurisdiction over par- 
ticular products or in opposing the assumption of such 
jurisdiction. 

Code Education and Compliance 

Secondly, it has clearly been the experience of those 
trade associations which were well organized that they 
have secured very much better results and a much 
higher degree of compliance under their codes of fair 
competition than those industries which were unor- 
ganized prior to NRA. 

To begin with, members of the industry were ac- 
quainted. They had a certain degree of tolerance of 
each other’s points of view and a certain willingness 
to give and take. They had the will to do. They had 
a better understanding of what the actual problems of 
the industry were, what costly results accrue from 
various types of unfair trade practices, what the high 
costs of “monkey business in selling’’ are, and what 
economies could be achieved if trade practice rules 
properly applicable to an industry could be secured. 

In other words, well organized industries knew 
what they wanted, why they wanted it, how to explain 
it, and why it was good public policy as well as good 
policy for the industry. 

Furthermore the meetings of trade associations and 
their various sections have afforded a fine opportunity 
for a good educational job. In trade association meet- 
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ings members of the industry have gotten first-hand 
information regarding the meaning of the code—in- 
formation based on many discussions. Such meetings 
provided, too, the opportunity to explain to members 
how particular practices did not conform entirely to 
either the letter or the spirit of the code. 

In the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion we have had a dramatic demonstration of how 
true it is that a well organized trade association has 
contributed substantially to code education and to code 
enforcement. With one or two exceptions the degree 
of compliance has been very much higher in those 
branches of the electrical manufacturing industry 
which were organized as sections of NEMA for years 
before the advent of NIRA. The contrast between 
the recently organized sections and those formerly 
organized is marked—so marked, indeed, that it has 
been hard to explain how it is that there can be so 
much of talk about non-compliance in one branch of 
the industry and so little in another. 

Our experience, too, through contacts with other in- 
dustries, indicates quite clearly that there has been a 
marked difference between the compliance in those 
branches of the electrical manufacturing industry 
which have been organized for years and other indus 
tries which have only recently become organized. 

In our opinion NRA has not made as much use as 
might have been made of the educational values which 
trade associations could offer. 


Improve Competitive Conditions 


Thirdly, the benefits of trade associations, often 
hard to measure, are really very great. Some trade 
association functions are really very elementary. 
Nevertheless they are sound, beneficial, and very im- 
portant, even if intangible. 

The competitive conditions in an industry in which 
members of an industry are relatively unacquainted 
and those in an industry where acquaintanceship has 
obtained for years is very marked. It is a trite, but 
nevertheless accurate, statement that the adverse opin 
ions of competitors of each other have a happy way 
of evaporating in large measure when we come to 
know them as citizens and as business men. The 
reputations of our competitors are often born in the 
failure of our own salesmen and delivered as explana- 
tions of lost orders. The man we know from face to 
face acquaintanceship, even in heated argument, or in 
jolly recreation, is a.very different man from the man 
we have never met, who refuses to attend a meeting, 
and who has no precise knowledge of what the market 
situation is. Rumors and counter-rumors, recrimina- 
tions and retaliations are breeders of distrust and of 
economic and social waste. Unorganized industries 
are the stamping ground of lone wolves, retaliators, 
enemies, welchers, those who threaten patent suits and 
who generally “get even” for things that probably 
never happened. 

Modern business management is just in its junior 
class. The most progressive managers are those 
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most eager to learn more and most eager to im- 
prove methods and business policies, so that they 
may give a better service and better product and 
enlarge the sales of the product. 

These processes often include a lower cost and 
ultimately a lower price to the customer. It is 
amazing the extent to which competitors help each 
other in regard to management problems. There is 
nothing to be gained from wishing a competitor 
hard luck. Too high costs mean receiverships and 
bankruptcies. It is well known that any industry 
containing companies that are in receivership or on 
the verge of bankruptcy is likely to be in a dis- 
organized state. Any company that starts over 
again after a bankruptcy starts over with substan- 
tial capital costs written off. It is far better to keep 
companies doing business profitably than to have 
them on the brink of disaster. 


Meet Competition of Other Industries 


Furthermore, every industry is in competition to 
some extent with all other industries, and especially 
with some, and it is all to the good for competitors 
in an industry to help each other to get their costs 
down so that they can do business profitably in 
competition with other industries. Consequently, 
the knowledge that business men, even within one 
industry, can exchange with each other regarding 
what is good and economical business practice is 
very much to be desired. 


Foster Good Business Ethics 

Despite the fact that business men generally in our 
opinion have a standard of ethics which compares 
quite favorably with that of the well established pro- 
fessions, and much higher than that of some of the 
learned professions, nevertheless there is and will con- 
tinue to be room for a growing understanding of good 
business ethics—the responsibility of the business men 
to labor, to his customers, to his stockholders and to 
the public generally. Indeed, if nothing more comes 
out of NIRA than what has been achieved to date it 
will have been worth while for the necessity which it 
created for the discussion of business ethics, business 
policies, and business methods and procedures. 


Influence National Legislation 


Probably most important of all at the present time 
is the desirability that organized industry shall make 
its influences heard and felt on national legislation. 
This is no time to be docile or to take a defeatist atti- 
tude on the assumption that proposed legislation, either 
national, state or local, will be passed in the form in 
which it is first proposed, as many industries are do- 
ing, and it is no time either to assume that national 
organizations like the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, National Association of Manufacturers, 
or others, can do the whole job of speaking for organ- 
ized industry. 

Such legislation as the Thirty Hour Week Bill and 
the proposed National Labor Relations Act, represent 
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a serious threat to industry if they are passed. Pro- 
posed social security legislation needs the light of the 
intelligence of all groups and industry should not be 


backward in expressing its views as to what is un- 
sound or as to what is sound. The time has come 
when industry should make itself heard in no uncer- 
tain terms as to what is good and what is bad from 
an industry viewpoint, and also from a public stand- 
point in the proposed legislation regarding NIRA be- 
fore it takes final shape. 

The time has come when the Federal government is 
affecting and probably wil! continue to affect industry 
more vitally than ever in the past—much more vitally 
and business men will not be able to ignore Federal 





legislation or be content to have their views expressed 
by delegating the job entirely to other organizations. 
If industry finds itself in a straightjacket in the course 
of the next few years it will have itself to blame if it 
lets the matter go by default. 

There is too much intelligence in the American peo- 
ple for the American government to become the prop- 
erty of the few, even if the few is the so-called intelli- 
gentsia. The economic base of civilization is too vital 
to be subjected to restraints that restrain and discour- 
age individual initiative to the point where it checks 
creative power. In this expression of industries’ view- 
point the trade association is one of the most logical, 
most important and absolutely essential elements. 

It is essential for the success of any trade associa- 
tion to have a clear-cut understanding of its objectives. 
For 1934-35 these have been stated in terms of the 
needs of the Electrical Manufacturing Industry as fol- 


lows: 
1. Increased profits or elimination of losses 
2. Increased employment and purchasing power. 
3. Increased sales of electrical products. 
4. Decreased unit costs of production, sales and manage- 


ment: 

Clearly, these objectives are to be attained, in part 
or in whole, by carrying out the N.E.M.A. program 
of activities and service as fully and as efficiently and 
economically as possible. Basic objectives must be 
translated into a definite and practicable program of 
work. 

Every industry has, of course, its peculiarities and 
the program of work for the Electrical Manufacturing 
Industry has the usual features which grow out of the 
peculiarities of the industry. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, how N.E.M.A.’s 
program of work embraces certain activities and serv- 
ices which are of value to all sections of the industry 
and certain activities which are of value to only cer- 
tain sections of the industry. Some of the activities 
have been participated in and used only by certain 
sections, even though they were available to all sec- 
tions. 

Last Autumn it seemed essential to formulate a 
definite program for N.E.M.A. and this was published 

(Turn to page 64) 
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QUALITY vs. BUILDING TO PRICE 


Discussed from the Industry Viewpoint 


*By THEODORE W. BUNTE 


En other day a discussion took place 
upon the industry’s accomplishments in developing 
good-quality confections through the years; and in re- 
cent times its tendency to build down to a price. Hav- 
ing long had a part in quality production, my observa- 
tions and views were requested. 

Years ago manufacturers used to build a piece for 
taste and flavor, and this was the prevailing practice 
throughout the industry, but today many have yielded 
to the cry to manufacture to a price. Firms that never 
dreamed of making a piece for price are now catering 
to this kind of business. 

We are in the midst of a situation foreseen by a 
European confectionery friend of mine who expressed 
his views when I visited him abroad some time ago. 
His was a firm that had always manufactured high- 
quality goods and had established a fine reputation 
with its various lines. He related to me that members 
in his organization were pressing him to build down 
to a price, as demanded by some customers who 
declared they could not continue buying at prevailing 
prices. 

“After careful consideration of what the effects 
would be over a long period of time,” said this manu- 
facturer, “I have come to the decision that we should 
not change our policy in this respect. If we cheapened 
our goods to meet the desired price, it would not be 
long until the buyers would say, ‘Your price is all right 
but your candies would sell better if you improved the 
quality somewhat.’ 

“Then, with competition continuing on both a price 
and quality basis, we would be forced to return to 
nearly the same quality of today, but within the lower 
price range. Of course this would mean operating at 
a loss or at least without profit. I cannot see the 
wisdom of doing that kind of business,” he said. 

It is too bad that the industry in this country has 
gotten itself into such a situation. All lines have 
suffered because about 90 per cent of the industry 
hasn't backbone enough to make a good piece of candy 
and get a fair price for it. 

From the industry standpoint, if quality were given 
first consideration the buying public would still be 
enjoying more of the delectable tastiness offered by 
the various lines of candies as they were developed 
through the years by its candy craftsmen. Obviously 
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“THE industry's experience through the 
years has proven the fallacy of attempting 
to build lasting patronage with inferior mer- 
chandise, while confections of quality have 
been the means of the industry’s—and the 
individual manufacturer's — progress,” 
declares Mr. Bunte, who is internationally 
known for his genius as a confectionery 
craftsman. He is in his 50th year with the 
firm started by his father and uncle. Mr. 
Bunte still supervises production, and is a 
pioneer in many of its phases. 


this would be reflected in a greater to‘al sales volume 
for all. 

It is no secret that the quality of a finished product 
is determined by the materials used, the method of 
production, and workmanship devoted to it. Today the 
manufacturer has the equipment with which to turn 
out goods first-class in appearance, but instead of 
accompanying this with corresponding high-grade ma- 
terials, flavors and workmanship, it is frequently used 
as an advantage to sell merchandise of inferior quality. 

In the early days of making hard candy, for in- 
stance, considerable skill was required in cooking to 
proper temperatures and handling the batch to obtain 
the same results that we get today with the continuous 
cookers. Uniformity of gloss and clearness in white 
sugar are easily made possible with the continuous 


(Turn to page 63) 
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A Retail Manufacturer Discusses the 


DEVELOPMENT OF HOME MADES 


* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Makers of Fannie May Candies, Chicago 


Ox: would hardly think that our home 
made candies of today have undergone the evolution 
in experimentation disappointments, and heartaches 
that we all have experienced in developing the present 
line of these confections. They range from fine hand- 
work to the present high-grade goods made with mod- 
ern equipment and scientific compounding that insures 
both taste appeal and keeping quality. 

Early Hand-Made Creams 

The early hand made creams, forty years ago, were 
made with pure sugar, doctored with cream of tartar, 
adding beaten egg whites, a little glycerine, and flavor 
to suit. The batches were spaded by hand. The 
flavors were principally vanilla, maple, coffee, chopped 
walnuts, pecans, pistachios, and coconut. For the maple 
flavor we used maple sugar. Generally, we did not at- 
tempt to use fruits, because they were dried and there- 
fore absorbed the moisture from the centers. Nuts 
also absorbed some of the moisture but were used with 
fair success. On the whole, the centers were plain. 

These goods were dipped in a mild bittersweet choco- 
late that was especially adapted to them. It was a fine 
neutral blend which lent itself well to the large soft 
creamy centers. If eaten in a reasonable length of 
time, they were delicious confections. 

Frequently these same goods would burst and leak. 
[ recall how some concerns used to capitalize on that 
condition by proclaiming, “They are bursting with 
goodness.” 

The sale of chocolate covered hand made creams be- 
came so great among the retail manufacturers that the 
wholesale manufacturers began making them. Their 
candy makers, however, were not experienced in the 
art of making retail candies. All they thought they 
had to do was to roll up cream. They had no idea that 
these goods would not keep. But they soon found that 
their home mades did not have the shelf-life which was 
necessary when these candies were sold through the 
wholesale outlets, with their natural slower sales turn- 
over. The first factory-produced home mades became 
hard and dried out; oftentimes they cracked, soured, 
and were generally unsatisfactory. Their composition 
was not such that enabled them to keep well. Not so 
much was known about boiling sugar as is known now. 
The chemist had not come into the picture. Also, raw 
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“T still want to think of good candy as the original nectar of the 
gods.” Mr. Edington declares, “made a little different from the early 
days, but I still like to think that the good quality is carried on 
through with the modern materials and equipment now in use. I 
don’t believe people are a bit different today than they ever were.” 


materials, to insure shelf-life, had not been developed 
to their present stage. 

I do not mean to say that the old-time wholesale 
candy makers could not, or did not, make good candy. 
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Indeed, they made some fine goods, but home mades 
were out of their province at that time. We hope to 
show later in this article where they have come into 
the picture again rather successfully with this type of 
goods. 

Sketch of the Early Candy Maker 

and His Apprentice 


The reasons for the success of the retail candy 
makers in producing the early hand mades were: (1) 
the ingredients, (2) the clean, fresh, sweet taste of the 
candies, which is difficult to define but was detected 
instantly, (3) the candy maker made the batch and 
finished it himself, and (4) he had quick sales, which 
eliminated the requirement of shelf-life. 

An interesting situation prevailed in those days re- 
garding the third point above. As an apprentice about 
that time, I know whereof I speak. The candy maker 
made the batch and finished it, without delegating the 
work to anybody else. (A good candy maker got the 
credit when the batch was right, as it was expected to 
be, and he also got the grief when the batch for some 
reason did not turn out satisfactory.) The candy 
maker was not in the habit of imparting his knowledge 
to the apprentice as he does now. When the batch was 
weighed up, the apprentice was sent for “a bucket of 
coal” or “the marble stretcher,” or what have you. 
Any kind of an excuse was used to get rid of you 
when the batch was being made up and cooked. 

Candy making was as highly specialized and mys- 
terious in the early days as the radio was when it first 
came out in recent years. After you had been with the 
candy maker three or four years he might let you look 
at the thermometer or maybe he would let you come 
half an hour earlier in the morning to put the batch on 
the fire, after it had been weighed up the night before. 
There was always a joker in it when you were allowed 
to see something. If, however, you “clicked” with the 
head candy maker, you were more apt to get a better 
deal and be pushed ahead, especially when you were 
able to relieve him of some of his duties. 


Other Early Home Mades 


Getting back to our discussion of the early home 
mades, there were other candies in this class that we 
made in conjunction with these hand rolls, to make up 
a complete variety. 

For instance, we made an assortment of opera 
creams, commonly known as opera caramels. They were 
among the most delicious pieces of all. When they 
were being spaded on the slab, fresh eggs were broken 
into the batch, giving a flavor and body that was un- 
surpassable. It was unfortunate that their keeping 
qualities were not of longer life. Of course today with 
cold storage and refrigeration on the premises where 
the reserved stock may be kept, they can be sold daily. 

Another item, was French cream almonds, which are 
seldom seen any more. We used a long thin Jordan 
almond in this piece. The process of making them was 
by use of a shake pan, suspended from the ceiling with 
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chains and a whiffletree. This enabled the operator to 
shake the almonds in the pan over the fire from every 
angle. The almonds were placed in the pan and 
warmed, while on another fire a batch of sugar was 
cooked to about 236° F. This syrup was poured on 
the nuts in a fine stream with the right hand while 
the left hand shook the pan. This was known as the 
pearling operation. When these were built up to the 
desired size, they were spread out on the table and al- 
lowed to cool. Finally they were crystallized. 

French burnt almonds were also made with the same 
process, excepting that a larger almond (roasted) was 
used, and with less sugar. The sugar instead of being 
put on white was a reddish brown, and as the almonds 
were built up we dusted them occasionally with pow- 
dered cinnamon. When built to the desired size—not 
as large as the cream almonds—they were treated with 
gum arabic, forming a skin on the outside. A series of 
sieves was used to grade them as they were being built 
to the proper size. After they were dried they were 
glazed with confectioner’s glaze, which added to their 
appearance. These were considered a real confection. 
So was the old-time rock candy. Although it had no 
eating quality it was attractive and was greatly used 
for beverages. 

Among other early home mades were the cracked 
tafies, which were run into pans and broken up for 
sale. These included strawberry, molasses, and vanilla. 
Also, many old-time candy makers of today will re- 
member the so-called “Broken bottles,” a transparent 
taffy run thin and cracked into pieces, giving the ap- 
pearance of broken glass. Broken caramel was another 
item in this class. 

Dipped fresh fruits in cream and hard-cooked taffy 
were among the seasonal items in these early home 
mades. Grapes, orange slices, and cherries were among 
the fruits extensively used. Of course dates were 
pitted and filled with cream as now. In some of the 
larger factories these were crystallized. 

Coconut confection of certain types also enjoyed a 
wide sale. Molasses haystacks for example were ex- 
tensively made, using coconut, molasses, and corn syrup 
as the principal ingredients. 

Then we also made coconut cakes, which included 
fresh coconut and sugar cooked together, with a piece 
of bon bon cream added to grain slightly. This was 
spread out into thin cakes as well as into coconut 
kisses. These came in vanilla, strawberry and choco- 
late flavors, selling widely as penny pieces. Today we 
would have to get about 40c a pound for these pieces 
because of the time and labor required in preparing 
the coconut and spooning them out. Macaroons were 
prepared in a similar manner and toasted. 

Other coconut items were found in the factory-made 
lines during this same period. They were made par- 
tially by the use of machinery and had a longer shelf- 
life because of the nature of the pieces. 

We could go on but space does not permit discussing 
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A METHOD of conditioning starch 
and controlling its moisture-con- 
tent at room temperature for the 
manufacture of marshmallow, 
through the use of air conditioning 
and the newly developed system 
of vacuum or steam-jet refrigera- 
tion which was discussed in our 
Pen... 5 es 6's e 4 8 
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Goods enter this room at 180° and leave at room 
temperature. In 8-hr. day, at rate of 2,000 lbs. per hr., 
16,000 lbs. are molded and 9% of moisture removed 
in 24-hr. period requiring 10,000 CFM. of air circu- 
lated, at 85° dry bulb and 50% relative humidity. 
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STARCH CONDITIONING 


For Marshmallow at Room Temperature 


*By THROND THOMPSON 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


— time of year that gives the candy 
manufacturer concern is fast approaching and he de- 
cries the vagaries of nature. This applies particularly 
to the manufacturer of marshmallow goods. The 
Spring brings its high and low relative humidity days 
and these are the bane of his existence when he is 
caught unprepared. Uncontrolled humidity upsets his 
schedule and results in poor quality goods. 

It has been the practice to try to control the mois- 
ture-content of starch used in the manufacture of 
marshmallow by increasing the temperature of the 
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starch to high levels sufficient to drive off the mois- 
ture before using it again. Various methods are used 
which are familiar to the manufacturer. 

It is of interest that another method of control of 
quality manufacture of marshmallow goods is available 
at this time. Yet while this is not new it employs the 
fundamentals of air conditioning and refrigeration to 
come to the aid of those who can see the light. 

It is possible to control room temperatures above 
the outside temperature within very close limits and 
without a great deal of trouble. But the room atmos- 
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phere may at one time have a high moisture-content 
and at another time a low degree of moisture or dry 
condition, and in each instance be at the same tem- 
perature. 
relative humidity condition at the same temperature 
inside. Usually it is very close to the relative humidity 
condition existing outside. 


In other words, you may have a variable 


Now, to bring this moisture condition under control 
is a very simple matter. It employs a fundamental 
law which, when interpreted into practice, requires the 
passing of the saturated atmosphere through a process 
in which the moisture is thrown out. This can be 
done by dropping the temperature of the air below its 
dew point, at which time it will only carry that amount 
of moisture which will satisfy its vapor tension. After 
this has been done the air can be again raised to the 
desired operation temperature, when it will have a 
capacity to take on more moisture. Then when it 
again becomes saturated the cycle is repeated. 


Application of Air Conditioning 


sriefly, the practical application of this can be illus- 
trated so that the layman can readily grasp it. Sup- 
posing you have a room filled with marshmallow trays 
containing starch and goods. The air in this room is 
saturated from natural causes and, inasmuch as the 
atmosphere is already saturated, it is almost impos- 
sible to get the moisture out of the starch so that the 
goods can be processed. Now, if air at the same tem- 
perature is passed over the trays with a reduced mois- 
ture-content, it will be readily seen that the moisture 
will leave the starch and pass into the circulating air, 
according to the rate of air-flow and dryness of the 
air. So in time the goods can be processed and the 
starch can be again molded to receive the centers, and 
a definite standard of production can be established. 

In detail, the following analysis will give a better 
definition of the whole problem. Assume that a room 
85’x60’x12’ has a Mogul machine operation at one 
end, while the remainder of the floor space is avail- 
able for storage. Note the accompanying drawing of 
such a floor plan. The windows, ceiling, and doors 
are designed so that the best insulation can be assured. 
In other words, the room becomes a closed operation 
8 hours per day, receiving approximately 2,000 pounds 
of goods per hour, with approximately 9 per cent of 
the moisture-content of the goods being given up to 
the starch in the trays. The goods enter the room at 
180 degrees and leave at room temperatures. The 
operating day while only 8 hours gives a drying day 
of 24 hours. In an 8 hour day at the rate of 2,000 
pounds of goods per hour, 16,000 pounds are molded, 
and 9 per cent or 1,440 pounds of moisture must be 
removed in 24 hours or 1 pound per minute. The 
analysis indicates that 10,000 C F M of air must be 
circulated, a temperature of 85 degrees dry bulb and 
a relative humidity of 50 per cent will be maintained, 
and 25 tons of refrigeration will be required. 


Opposite the Mogul machine operation in the other 
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end of the room, a floor-type air conditioning unit with 
blower is attached to a supply duct rising to the ceiling 


and continuing along the center of the room. The air 
leaving the conditioner passes through the ducts and 
through outlets into the room. The air then passes in 
and around the stacks of trays, and, due to its capacity 
to take on moisture, absorbs the moisture from the 
starch. The air then returns to the bottom of the air 
conditioning unit where it first passes through a filter 
which removes dust particles and other foreign matter. 
As it passes through the unit after leaving the filter, 
the air comes in contact with a set of chilling coils 
through which circulates 50 degree chilled water. The 
air coming in contact with the chilled coils throws out 
its moisture, due to the temperature drop of the air 
below its dew point. After the air discharges from 
the chilled coil section it passes through the reheat sec- 
tion, where the air is reheated to the desired tempera- 
ture, and from which it passes out through the duct 
work again to repeat the cycle. 

A thermostat located in the room is set to control the 
reheat of the air and this can be held within close 
limits. Also, in the event that the humidity becomes 
too low a humidistat is located in the room and is set 
so that the desired humidity can be maintained as 
established by practice. 

This cycle of conditioned air establishes a moisture- 
content of about 5 per cent in the starch in the tray, 
as it is ready to receive the goods on the Mogul 
machine. Starch that has a moisture-content of 6 per 
cent or less absorbs the moisture from the bacteria and 
causes them to shrivel up. This also is a very desir- 
able feature, as it tends to reduce the tendency of the 
starch to become mouldy and adds longer life to the 
starch. 

The refrigerated water required for the conditioner 
is supplied by a steam-jet refrigerating unit of 25 tons 
capacity, inasmuch as it is very efficient at those tem- 
peratures and operating costs are very low. When 
used in conjunction with the floor type conditioner it 
lends itself to a simple automatic type of operation. 

The air conditioner is simple from the standpoint of 
installation and operation. It is compact and occu- 
pies a smal! amount of floor space and is under auto- 
matic control by the thermostat and humidistat. There 
is a minimum of servicing that is almost negligible. 

To sum it up, the above illustration provides a 
set-up in which the manufacturer operates his plant 
under a controlled humidity condition in which he 
can be assured of a uniform and quality product and 
be free from atmospheric conditions. The equipment 
required to accomplish this consists of duct supply. 
an air conditioning unit with filter, chilling coils, and 
Chilled water for the conditioner is 
supplied by a steam-jet refrigeration unit adjacent, all 
controlled automatically by a simple humidistat and 
thermostat located on the floor and set by established 
practice. First and continued operating costs are low 
with this method. 


reheat‘ng coils. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
in the candy industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 


market. 


Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH WE ANALYZE 


$1.25-$1.50 Assorted Box Chocolates 
and Solid Chocolate Bars 


Code 5A 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—$1.50 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4181-35) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Octagon shape, colored leaf de- 
sign, silver and white ribbon; a nov- 
elty box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Foil liner. 


Number of Pieces: 106. 


Chocolate Coating— 


Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 


Chopped Pecan Cluster: Good. 

Mint Paste: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Orange Jelly: Good. 

Rose Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Dry. 

White Jelly: No flavor could be 
tasted. 

Butterscotch: Too much salt used. 

Chocolate Paste: Fair. 

Pistachio Cream: Dry 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Nut Butter Crunch: Good. 

Orange Cream: Rancid flavor. 

Almonds: Good. 

Filbert: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Foil Cup: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Coffee Flavor Foil 
Cup: Good. 

Solid Milk Chocolate Foil Cup: 
Good. 

Milk Chocolate Orange Peel: Good. 
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Assortment: Too small for a $1.50 
pound box. 

Remarks: Box opened up good, top 
layer well packed, bottom layer was 
bad, three broken pieces, pieces 
turned over, scratched and out of 
cups. Suggest that a better divider 
be used in the bottom layer. Choco- 
late coating was good, but did not 
have.a good gloss, had “greasy” 
feeling. The jelly or paste centers 
are cheap centers and do not belong 
in a box of this price. A good apricot 
or raspberry jelly would be better 
pieces to use. A number of the 
cream centers were poorly made, 
some were dry, some were short and 
gritty. Most of the flavors were not 
up to standard. Rose and some of 
the other flavors are not good flavors 
for chocolate coated pieces. The as- 
sortment needs more nut meats and 
other kinds of good centers to have 
a balanced assortment. Flavors and 
manufacturing of centers need check- 
ing up. The consumer expects the 
finest kind of chocolates at the price 
of $1.50 the pound. 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1Ib.—$1.25 

(Purchased at a cigar stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One-layer; top, metal paper, blue 
and gold color, name embossed in 
red, two bands of gold cellulose rib- 
bon; amber color cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 

Number of Pieces: 46. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Light and dark; good. 


THE 


Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Brazils: Good. 
Ginger: Good. 
Walnuts: Good. 
Brandy Cordial Cherries: Good. 
Almond Paste: Good. 
Cashew Clusters: Good. 
Date and Nut: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Coated Centers— 
Brazils: Good. 
Almond Paste: Good. 
Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Almond Paste Peach: Good. 


Assortment: Entirely too small. 


Remarks: This box of candy is not up 
to the $1.25 a pound standard. Box 
is too gaudy and not the type of a 
box to be used for high priced choco- 
lates. Appearance of box on open- 
ing was very bad, four broken pieces 
and balance of pieces were all over 
the box. Quality of coatings and 
raw materials used were good. 


Suggestions: We suggest a liner be 
used, either foil or glassine, also a 
partition that will keep the pieces in 
place. A silver or gold top partition 
will help the appearance of the box. 
Suggest a larger assortment. A few 
of the following pieces would im- 
prove the assortment: Almonds, cor- 
dial pineapple, filberts, a good fig 
center, a hard glacé almond or as- 
sorted nut glacés, orange peel, a 
fruit paste or any good nut or fruit 
center. The packing and assortment 
of this package have to be greatly 
improved if this box is going to “go 
over.” 
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Summer is the time of the 
year when the greatest vol- 
ume of jelly goods are sold. 
Superior jelly candies at 
popular prices will enjoy the 
greatest volume of business. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin for 
Confectioners will make the 
kind of jellies your trade re- 
quires at the price they will 
pay. 
business for you—and vol- 


This means volume 


ume means profit. 


Feature these _ superior 


jelly candies during the 
warm summer months. Plain 
jellies, either cast or slab, 
with fruit flavors, are popu- 
with the consumer. 
Make them in novel shapes 
Slab jel- 


lies with nut meats or coco- 


lar 
and combinations. 


nut are being sold in satis- 
factory volume by many 
These 


confectioners. are 
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JELLY GOODS THAT SELL 


Send for free samples, formulas of these superior pectin jellies 


CITRUS PECTIN FOR 






only several of the many 
variations possible. Pectin 
jellies may be sanded, crys- 
tallized, iced, or coated with 


chocolate. 


See and sample these jelly 
leaders at the Convention in 
Chicago, Booths 203 and 204. 


FREE—Samples and Formulas 


Send coupon immediately 
for free samples and formu- 
las of Exchange Citrus Pec- 
tin slab and cut jellies — 
plain and with fruits and 


CONFECTIONERS _ fnuts. No obligation. 

NE Sip STR OE OS REN Ne ae ae a a eR an 5 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Products Dept., Sec. 205, Ontario, Calif. 

Send FREE samples and formulas of slab and cut jellies made with | 
Exchange Citrus Pectin—together with full information about this new 
jellifying ingredient for confectionery use. 
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Code 5C 35 


Asserted Chocolates—2 Ib.— 
Mother’s Day Box—$2.50 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4179-35) 


Appearance of Package: Gaudy look- 


ing. 


Box: Made to look like two boxes. 


Colors, pink and gold. Extension 
bottom; gold tag embosed “Mother”; 
tied with pink grass ribbon; cellulose 
wrapper, seal on ends. This is a 
novelty Mother’s Day box. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair 


(see remarks). 


Chocolate Coating— 


Colors: Dark and light; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 


Number of Pieces: 90, with 2 foiled. 
Centers of Dark Chocolate Coated 


Pieces— 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Jelly and Marshmallow: Good. 
Nut Cream: Fair. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Ting Ling: Good. 

Mint Cream: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Centers of Light Coated Pieces— 
Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Peanut Nougat: Fair. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Fair. 
Butter Crunch: Good. 


Assortment: Fair. 





UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that pcrticular time. 
—Editor. 


Remarks: The candy in this box is not 


up to the standard of the $1.25 a 
pound class. Better candy can be 
purchased at considerably less per 
pound. Most of the cream centers 
were not up to standard, many were 
very poor creams. Flavors were only 
fair. Coatings were in the medium 
price class. Some of the pieces were 





partly bloomed. The assortment con- 
tained too many creams, not enough 
hard and chewey centers. Dipping 
was only fair. For a box at this 
price, a gold-edged divider could have 
been used; it would help the appear- 
ance of the box when opened. While 
the box is a novelty box, a better 
grade of assorted chocolates could 
have been used at the price of $1.25 
the pound. 


Code 5D 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1.50 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; metal 
lithographed box, extension top and 
bottom. A ship and marine scene. 
Cellulose wrapped, red silk ribbon, 
embossed label in red, gold and 
black, also gold and black seal re- 
garding weight. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
one broken piece; a number of pieces 
were partly bloomed. 

Number of Pieces: 50, 
foiled. 

Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 

Centers— 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Almond Pistachio Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Cream and Pineapple: Sour, broken. 
Cream and Cherry: No cordial; 
cream gritty, poor, lacked flavor. 
Filbert and Scroll Chocolate: Good. 

Ting Ling: Good. 

Date and Pecan: Good. 

Sponge Chips: Good. 

Butterscotch and Filbert: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Lacked flavor; fon- 
dant tough. 

Almond Cream: Entirely too much 


Boston, 


with 2 pieces 
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Tying candy bags in the 
Monarch Foods Candy Plant 
at La Porte, Indiana 





oO course It’s 
EXCELLO 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 






























Licensed under U.S. Patent Neo. 1.406148 
Made of 


ellophane 


TRADE ARK 


OCUS the spotlight of consumer attention on your candy bags and 
boxes by using brilliant, lustrous EXCELL-O Ribbon. 


EXCELL-O is made of Cellophane in 15 bright, sparkling colors. It is 
| available in many widths and in plain or printed with various designs. 


EXCELL-O Ribbon is easy to tie, simple to use and most important 


EXCELL-O Ribbon is inexpensive. 


Let us send you information on our complete line. 


FREYDBERG BROTHERS, INC. 
45 West 18th Street New York City 
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green color, fondant gritty and 
tough. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Almond and Fudge Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream Stick: Good. 

Maple Pecan Cream: Fair, lacked 
maple flavor. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Coconut 
had a sour taste. 

Peppermint Hard Candy Stick: 
Good. 

Cream and Strawberry: No flavor 
and strawberry too hard. 

Maple Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Almonds: Good. 

Raisins: Good. 

Almond Triplets: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Contents of this box are not 
up to the $1.50 a pound standard for 
chocolates. Box did not open up 
well; very uneven. Pieces did not 
come to the top of the box. Some 
of the cream centers were not made 
right; cordial fruits were very poor. 
A number of pieces lacked flavor. 
At one time this box was one of the 
finest boxes on the market at $1.50 
the pound. Assortment, quality of 
candy and manufacturing need con- 
siderable checking up if this box is 
going to stay on the market. The 
consumer expects the finest box of 
candy at $1.50 per pound. 


Code 5E 35 

Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—$1.50 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4180-35) 

Appearance of Package: 
distinctive looking. 

Box: Two-layer, novelty stripe, name 
embossed in purple, set in padded 
top, tied with a silk tassel and cord. 
Cellulose wrapper. White carton tied 
with a silk ribbon, white bond paper 
wrapper. 


Attractive, 


Appearance of Box on Opening: (See | 


remarks.) Foil liner. 
Number of Pieces: 81, 7 foiled. 
Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Nut Crunch: Good. 
Citron: Good. 
Coconut and Nut Paste: Good. 
Chip: Good. 
Opera Drop: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Mint Cordial: Good. 
Cordial: Could not taste any flavor. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Walnut Piece: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Glacé Pineapple: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
White Cream: No flavor could be 
tasted. 
Filbert: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Apricot Jelly and Nuts: Good. 
Glacé Cherry: Good. 
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TIONER) is as follows: 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1935 


HE monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1935 
(exclusive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 


JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge; Caramels 
JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages; New Packages 





Vanilla Caramel: Grained. 
Pecans: Good. 

Foil Cup: Good. 

Date and Raisin: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of the raw mate- 
rials used in this candy is of the best, 
excepting some of the cream centers. 
The manufacturing of the centers 
needs to be checked. The creams 
are not up to standard. They were 
short and dry, also lacked flavors. 
Caramels were grained. No flavors 
could be tasted in the chips. The 
chocolate paste was dry and did not 
have a fresh taste. This candy is 
not up to the standard for $1.50 the 
pound. The box is different, attrac- 
tive and outstanding, neatly made 
and finishing up is very good. Ap- 
pearance on opening was not good, 
foil liner is too gaudy as is the foil 
on the chocolates. A _ gold-edged 
divider is necessary as a number of 
pieces were turned over and 
scratched. Top layer did not look 
full, as pieces had moved. Wax paper 
used for layers is too stiff; use a 
light-weight wax paper. Suggest a 
liner of colored cellulose be used or 
a plain soft colored foil. 


Code 5F 35 
Chocolate Peanut Bar—1'. 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 

Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair: 
wrapper, small printed seal. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Hardly any. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Molding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choc- 
olate peanut bar. Suggest printed cel- 
lulose wrap or a printed paper band 
be used over the cellulose as the bar 
did not look good. 


cellulose 
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Code 5G 35 
Milk Chocolate Bar—13, oz.— 
3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; wrapped in 
foil, with printed transparent glassine 
band. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best milk 
chocolate bars examined by the 
Clinic this year. 


Code 5H 35 
Sweet Milk Chocolate Bar— 
1% oz.—5ec 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Blue printed 
band, inside wrapper of foil. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate bar. 


Code 51 35 


Semi-sweet Chocolate Bar— 
1% oz.—5e 
(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Blue, printed in white, in- 
side wrapper of foil. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Too dry. 
Taste: Fair. 
Molding: Good. 
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Between the Covers 
of this Book... 








Robert Whymper Discusses 


| : “THE PROBLEM OF 
Read What the Critics Say: CHOCOLATE FAT-BLOOM” 


A. W. Kwnapp, writing in “Confectionery 
Journal” of London, says: 


~ “Every scientist will applaud Mr. Whymper’s desire The author, writer of numerous other works and 
to get down to fundamentals and the chocolate in- ’ 


dustry is indebted to him for expounding his theory 





ttl 


ay =) athe mm gg hag om sony ge scientific papers on the subject, covers for the first 
groups and explains a number of facts. Whether ° 
the scientist accepts Mr. Whymper'’s theory or : time the complete story of chocolate fat-bloom. He 
prefers one of his own, he cannot but profit by = 3 “ z 7 
reading this book which brings under review a deals not only with a full scientific and technical 
number of important matters relating to the set- 
ting of chocolate. ee discussion of the subject but also tells the practical 
= Mr. Knapp is a scientist and a foremost — dé 3 
authority on chocolate in England. His writ- ~ chocolate man in simple language how it may be 
= ings have gained him world repute in his — 
particular field of endeavor. prevented. 
Harotp Morcan, M. Sc., writing in “Food ‘ - . ‘ ‘ 
Manufacture,” has this to say: : Numerous illustrations including photo micro- 
“. . . The results obtained have been of immense sda ’ MH 
vsive, particularly” from an analytical” and  com- graphs and charts of solidification curves, viscos- 
parative point of view. e method advocate y . . . . 
Mr. Whymper is « distinct improvement, os ie- ity curves, etc., help further to simplify the subject. 
formation is obtained in a manner scientific and yet 
= of — ae practical he The a 
under which the test is carried out are those of the 4 4 . 
factory itself, and it is presumed that much valu- : A copy of this enlightening monograph should be 
able information could be obtained in the laboratory ° ° 
by reproduction under somewhat similar conditions. in every chocolate and confectionery manufac- 
‘The Problem of Chocolate Fat-Bloom’ is a work ape a 
that will be carefully studied by everyone who turers’ library. Order a copy NOW ... The blank 
appreciates that the necessity of getting to the 


root of a trouble is the only way to conquer it. : , : 

As mentioned before, there are divergent views on below is for your convenience. 
the subject, and Mr. Whymper must be congratu- 

lated for being the first to present his ideas in such 

a clear and comprehensive manner on so thorny a 


problem.” : Published by 

“The Cracker BAKER” advises: THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co. 
“To anyone using chocolate this onograph will . “3 a 

pnd yone using checslate thie —— = 1140 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


may already have on the subject.” 
“Foop INpustries WEEKLY,” in 
commenting on the book, says: 

“It is possible to add a substance known Date. . 
as ‘lecithin’ to the chocolate, end this THe MANuPACTURING CoNFECTIONER PusBLISHING Co., 


s2ORDER BLANK: 





is often done as a bloom palliative. Its 


effect, according to Mr. Whymper, is 1140 The Merchandise Mart, 

twofold; it enables a chocolate with a | Chicago, Ill. 

low fat content to be as plastic and : . 

workable as a lecithin-less chocolate of We enclose check in the amount of §.. to cover cost 
higher fat content; and, secondly, be- . . - 

cause of this reduction in viscosity, even @i OF .... 6. cece eee nees copy of Robert Whymper’s “The Problem of Chocolate 


a fairly high-fat chocolate can be worked Fat-Bloom.” 

at much lower temperatures than usual. ~ 4 r —" 4 . . 

Since at the lower temperatures more of (Price in U. S. A. $2.50 per copy. Foreign $3.00.) 
the bioom-forming  high-melting-point | i 
fats are crystallized out, the tendency to Mail copy to: 
bloom is reduced in this direction as 
well.” 

‘ : as Name 
“THe CONFECTIONER” says: 

. » « a book to be commended to the 
careful study of all interested in choco- 
late making, and one upon which its 
author is deserving of sincere congratu- 

= lation.” 


Firm 
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Remarks: This is only a fair eating 
chocolate bar. Sugest that the qual- 
ity be improved and a smaller bar 
be made. 


Code 5J 35 


Sweet Chocolate Bar—8 oz.—15c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Printed 
wrapper of foil. 

Chocolate— 
Color: Dark. 
Texture: A trifle dry. 
Taste: Too sweet. 
Molding: Good. 


cellulose; inside 


Remarks: The chocolate is not up to 
the standard of eating chocolate at 
this price. 


Code 5K 35 


Vanilla Chocolate—8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. 

Wrapper: Brown and yellow, inside 
wrapper of foil. 

Chocolate— 


Color: Dark; good. 
Texture: A trifle dry. 
Taste: Fair. 
Molding: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of this bar is 
only fair; as good as can be ex- 
pected at the prize of 8 ozs. for 1Uc. 
Cheap looking wrapper. 


Code 5L 35 


Chocolate Bran Fingers—3 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Container: Light board tray, cellulose 
wrapper, with black and gold em- 
bossed seal. 

Size: Good. This piece is a finger- 
shaped bran cracker dipped in light 
coating. 

Coating: Light. 
package. 

Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Good for this priced 


Remarks: This is a good size package 
for a 5c seller and is good eating. A 
good 5c package for the children. 


Code 5M 35 


Chocolate Coated Brazil Nougat 
Bar—2 oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Brown 


tinted cellulose wrapped boat, printed 
with silver bands, blue lettering, red 
in trade mark. 

Size: Good; two pieces in a tray. 
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Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Light; good. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating nougat 
bar neatly put up. 


Code 5N 35 


Milk Chocolate Bar—8 oz.—15c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Lavender enamel paper, 
gold embossed with blue printing; 


inside wrapper of foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Molding: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best eat- 
ing milk chocolate bars on the mar- 
ket. Quality is superior to a number 
of bars at the same price. 


Code 50 35 


Chocolate Covered Peanut Far— 
13%, 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light. 

Center: Peanut taffy. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best choc 
olate coated peanut taffy bars that 
the Clinic has examined for 
time. 


some 


Code 5P 35 
Milk Chocolate Bar—224 0z.—10c 


(Purchased in a candy shop, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: 
wrapped, vellow band, 
gold and red. 

Size: Good. 

Milk Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating miik 
chocolate bar. Has a good mi'k 
taste. 


Foil 
printed in 


Good. 


Code 5Q 35 


Coated Caramel and Fudge Bar— 


4 0z.— 5c 
(Purchased im a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 


Size: Too large. 
Coating: Light. Very cheap tasting. 
Center: Layer of peanut caramel and 
layer of vanilla fudge. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


THE 


~ 


ANUFACTURING 


Remarks: Bars of this size do not give 
the manufacturer a fair profit. Also 
ruin the bar business for other man- 
ufacturers who are putting out a 
reasonable bar. If this bar 
weighed 3 ozs. it would sell as weil. 


size 


Code 5R 35 


Chocolate Coated Marshmallow 
Bar—2 o0z.—5ec 


(Purchased in a R. R. 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good 
lulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark with coconut in it 

Center: Vanilla marshmallow 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


depot Boston, 


Printed cel- 


Fair. 


Remarks: This bar would eat better if 
the coating was of better 
Coating was too thin for a 
mallow bar. 


Code 5S 35 


Chocolate Coated Coconut Cake— 
134 0z.—5e 


quality 
marsh- 


(Purchased in a retail 
store, Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Cake: Good. Plain cel- 
lulose wrapper, blue and gold seal. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. Good for a 
5c bar. 

Center: Coconut macaroon. 

Texture: A trifle dry. 
Taste: Good. 
Coconut: A littie hard. 

Remarks: This would be a good eat- 
ing coconut piece if the center con- 
tained more moisture. 
baking will help. 


confectionery 


Perhaps less 


Code 5T 35 


Chocolate Coated Nougat Bar— 


2 0oz.—5e 
(Purchased in a drug store. Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Milk chocolate; good 
Center: Chewey nougat and. brazil 


pieces. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: This is a good eating nougat 
bar and quality is good for this tvpe 
of candy. 


Code 5U 35 


Assorted Chocolates—1 |b.—$1.25 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4178-35) 
Appearance of Package: Not up to the 
standard of $1.25 a pound boxes. 
Box: Two-layer, cream color, em- 
bossed in gold, white band wrapper, 
mat on top tied with one-inch green 

satin ribbon. 
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THESE FEED BELTS ano 4 YOUR TUNNELS NEED 
TREATED GOTTOMER BELTS VIEW OF : a Jo™, BURMAK GLAZED BELTS 
RUN TWICE AS LONG - : AF ; = FOR GOOD BOTTOMS - 
YOU CANT BEAT'EM vw, TERWOVEN WE GOT ‘EM - BLACK 
AT ANY PRICE f - wile OR WHITE 
: ¥ Cr fe 





FOR 16’-24"-32” ENROBERS NICK and JIM SAY: 


Feed Belts 4 
Treated Cooling Table Belts BURMAK Treated Belts are waterproof, non- 


Glazed Cold Tunnel Belts stretching and easily cleaned. Your cold beds 
Carrier or Float Belts should have BURMAK Treated Belts, par- 


Delivery and Packing Belts ticularly for the Summer, when sweating 
Fan and Drum Belts slabs make good bottoming difficult. 


Special Speed Rell Belts SPECIFY BURMAK Feed and Cooling Table 


and Glazed Belts for your enrobin ui 
WE WILL SHOW IN BOOTH 613, sant. ‘Ths deuilowcer teatatah Gn take 


N. C. A. EXPOSITION, JUNE 3-7 money for you. 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 

















1935 MODEL 


Newcraft Chocolate Coating Machine 


MACHINE 
HAS THE FOLLOWING 
FEATURES: 


1. Thoroughly Perfected 

2. Simple in Principle 
Sturdy Construction 

4. Fully Automatk 
Quickly Installed 








does by hand and a special detailer shakes off 





every drop of excess chocolate that has not 


been blown off by the blower The pieces are 4 
then automatically carried on a glazed canvas 6. Easy to Operate 
Manufacturing costs drop appreciably be- belt through a cooling tunnel and can be im- 7. Thermostat Controlled 
cuuse two steel discs automatically carry the mediately packed from the delivery table. A 8. Surprisingly Adaptable 
chocolate from a reservoir inside the machine plaque system is supplied where there is not %. Occuples Limited Space 
ip to a platform above a wire belt carrying enough room for a long delivery table 19. Low Power Cost 
the pieces through for coating and the ad- s il. Labor Saving 
hering chocolate is scraped off by patented The entire machine is operated by elec- 12. Small or Large Production 
scrapers Heavy bottoms are applied by a tricity with a % h.p. motor The machine is 13. Smaller Runs Possible 
special bottomer inside the machine practically fool-proof and you have no steam 14. Quick Changes 
connections and no jacketed pipes or pumps 15. Kasily Cleaned 
\ patented thermostat connected to a cold to clog up and get out of order The discs do 16. Varieties of Coatings 
water valve keeps the chocolate at a uniform the work absolutely and will coat anything 17. Uniformly Coated Products 
hand-dipping temperature throughout the en- that can be coated by hand and at hand-dip- 18. Will coat top and bottom in 
tire process, thus giving a splendid gloss to ping temperature Requires no skilled help to one operation or will coat 
your pieces A special agitator inside the operate and is completely automatk 8 12 either top or bottom alone. as 
machine tempers the chocolate just as a girl and 16 inch sizes desired 
19. Controls thickness of coating 
‘a a = a 20. Cooling table any desired 
Price: $765—F. O. B. Springfield, Mass. (Terms to responsible buyers) length 
21. Special designed cooling equip 
ment available 
We also carry and supply wire belts, canvas belts and chocolate 22. No time lost in making ready 
. 23. Coa " Re P " rhe 
melting kettles at very reasonable prices aeamieatete ae "hos oo 


dipping 
Agitator inside machine 


NEWCRAFT COATING MACHINE CO. : a Se oe 
Office: SPRINGFIELD. MASS. Factory: Awarded GOLD MEDAL 


- 


by National Exposition of 


31 ELM STREET 837 STATE STREET Candy and Allied Industries 
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Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair 
(see remarks). Box had laces on 
sides, foil and glassine liners. 

Number of Pieces: 39; 3 broken. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 
Strings: Good. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Cream and Pecans: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Ginger: Good. 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Almond: Good. 

Cream Walnut: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Pecan Caramel: Good. 
Opera Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Pecan: Good. 

Mint Paste and Pecan: Good. 
Cream and Cherry: Broken. 
Cream and Pineapple: Broken. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 

Walnut: Good. 

Butter. Crunch: Good. 

Coconut Paste and Nuts: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Not roasted enough. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This box of candy is not in 
the $1.25 the pound class. Box is 
too plain and too small looking. It 
did not open up well. Some of the 
pieces were partly bloomed, two fruit 
pieces were broken and liquid had 
run all over the other pieces. Choco- 
late had only a fair gloss, not up to 
standard. The quality of the coat- 
ing and centers was good. 


Suggestions: Change box. A gaudy box 
is not called for in this priced candy, 
but something neat and attractive. 
If ribbon is to be used, pick out a box 
top that calls for a ribbon. Many 
good box tops are ruined by using 
any ribbon. An embossed glassine 
liner is far superior to a plain glass- 
ine, as used in this box. A linen 
cellulose wrapper would improve the 
appearance. 


Chocolates: Many pieces are too large. 
Coconut paste or mint paste do not 
belong in a high priced box regard- 
less of how good they are made. 
More nuts, also hard and chewy 
pieces, are needed to balance the as- 
sortment. Coating needs checking up 
as it did not have a good gloss and 
was partly bloomed. 


Code 5V 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—$1.25 


(Purchased in a New York City re- 
tail store.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Gold 
and pink paper board basket, two 
handles (both broken). Pink ribbon 
and pink carnation. cellulose wrap- 
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Solid Chocolate Bars and 
Assorted Chocolates Over $1.00 a Pound 


E FIND in the chocolate bar 

field that the one-half pound 
chocolate bars are being “pushed” 
in preference to the smaller bars. 
The milk chocolate bars are the 
most popular, A number of the 
milk chocolate bars sell at 15 cents 
per half pound, The quality is good 
in some, while in others the quality 
is of the cheapest kind. 

The sweet chocolate bars that sell 
for 10 cents per half pound are very 
cheap eating chocolate. A few that 
sell for 15 cents a half pound are a 
trifle better. 

Some of the wrappers on these 
bars are of the cheapest kind; the 
colors and printing look cheap. One 
bar has a printed cellulose wrapper 
over the foil wrapper, but it is not 
a good-looking wrapper. With the 
right colors and printing, however, 
a cellulose wrapper can be made 
very attractive. 

In examining high-priced assorted 
chocolates, few stock boxes are to 
be found priced over $1.00 the 
pound. Some boxes that were sell- 
ing a few years ago for $1.25 and 
$1.50 per pound are now selling for 
$1.00. We find a few special or 
novelty one pound boxes priced at 
$1.25 and $1.50 the pound. 

Without question, the finest one 
pound box of assorted chocolates 
can be made to retail at $1.50 the 
pound. But very few box assort- 
ments of chocolates on the market 
today are worth $1.25 and $1.50 per 
pound. 

Several retail candy stores were 
recently visited. None had a one 


pound stock box of chocolates 
priced over one dollar a pound. \ 
few of these stores, however, did 
have novelty or special boxes which 
were priced over $1.00 the pound. 

The same situation prevails re- 
garding high-priced packages in 
railroad depots. The candy stands 
that always carried a number of 
$1.25 and $1.50 pound boxes had 
nothing in one pound boxes priced 
over a dollar. We visited a number 
of high grade drug stores and found 
one $1.50 a pound box. Most retail 
outlets say that they only sell dol- 
lar chocolates around the holidays, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, etc. At other 
times the 50 and 60 cent pound 
boxes are the only box chocolates 
that they sell. 

The chain stores had the major 
portion of the bulk business a year 
or two ago, but now we find buik 
chocolates priced at 30 cents to 50 
cents the pound in retail candy 
stores, also in drug stores. The drug 
store outlets do not like to handle 
bulk goods, as they declare it is too 
much trouble to pack, etc., but the 
consumer is looking for this priced 
candy and not for the 80 cent or 
$1.00 boxes for home consumption. 
If a box of candy is going to be 
used as a gift, the consumer will 
spend a dollar or more. 

The consumer is looking for qual- 
ity candy, and the manufacturer 
that continues to put out quality 
candy, will, in a year or two, be in 
a position to get $1.25 and $1.50 per 
pound for high grade assorted 
chocolates. 





Not a stock 


per; gold seals on ends. 
box; a Mother’s Day box. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 41; 2 foiled. 
Coatings— 

Colors: Dark and light; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 
Dark Coated Centers— 

Caramallow: Good. 

Nut Cream: Fair. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Fudge and Jap Jelly: Poor. 

Pink Cream: Poor. 

Raspberry Cream: Fair. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Solid Chocolate Scroll: Fair. 

Butterscotch: Fair. 

Nut Glacé: Good. 

Pistachio Nougat (no nuts): Fair. 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


Pecan: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Fig Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Grape Cream: Very poor. 
Milk Chocolate Coated Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Raspberry Cream: Fair. 

Ting Ling: Good. 

Solid Milk Chocolate: Fair. 
Maple Nut Marshmallow: Fair. 
Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This candy is not up to 
standard. Very cheap, tasteless cen- 
ters, coatings were no better than 
those found in low priced chocolates. 
Dividers were of the cheapest kind, 
packing very deceiving, with false 
bottom. It isn’t possible to build up 
good will with a package of this 
kind.. Nobody would buy this pack- 
age at $1.25 the second time. 
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DISPLAY YOUR CANDY AND SELL MORE 


WITH THE NEW 


“Master” Display Cover Fibre Pail 


A hinged display cover with every pail. Reinforced 
for perfect stacking. No sealing wires—securely sealed 
with easily attached clips. Pilfer Proof. Top of pail 





clear for labeling or stenciling. 


Write For Samples and Prices 


To 


The Master Package Corp. 


OWEN, WIS. 






Manufacturers Fibre Shipping Drums and Pails 
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CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


The Odor and Taste of Metals 


1) Wy | Undine 


NARI | 
VN A Peet | 
| | | i Y\ 


IN 
Hil i i { j 


673-5 (1934). 


WIM 
ated 





N ; 
Naa \\! ul 


WE frequently hear it said that this or that candy 
has a “metallic” taste. Yet, in spite of the prevailing 
opinion, metals and their alloys possess neither taste nor 
smell. Some of the metals (copper and silver, for ex- 
ample, the former used very extensively in candy- 
making equipment) may acquire an odor or a taste 
through the formation of sulphur compounds. 

Mechanical cleaning agents do not completely re- 
move these compounds from the metal surface but 
they may be very easily destroyed by an application of 
dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid or strong reducing 
agents, especially nascent hydrogen. Detergents sup- 
plying a strong oxidation are not as effective in re- 
moving the compounds responsible for the off-flavors. 


Estimating the Reducing Sugars in 
Glucose (Corn Syrup) 
es 


Si a tae 
lin B. Segal. J. S. African Chem. 


Inst. 17, 54-7 (1934). 


I! th Nt 
sill 





IN addition to maltose, dextrose and dextrins, glucose 
Present 
analytical methods (Fehling solution, polarimeter, etc. ) 


syrup contains isomaltose and gentiobiose. 
do not differentiate between the character of the various 
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M 
: E. Raub. Angrew. Chem. 47, 


reducing sugars present in the mixture. This investi- 
gator has charted the conditions under which the max- 
imum and minimum reducing powers of the sugars are 
obtained. 


Egg White Foams 


Colorado Agric. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tech. Bulletin 9, 58 pp. 


EGG white foams conform to modern ideas of foam 
structure. Natural egg white behaves as a typical 
jelly, whereas regenerated (from dried) egg white does 
not have these jelly-like properties. Beating tears up 
the fiber structure of the egg white and reduces its 
viscosity. Acids and acid salts increase the stability of 
the foam. Altitude has no effect whatever on the 
foam characteristics. 


Strength of Glass Containers 






Ni 


“ 


Ui 


STRENGTHS are inversely proportional to diam- 
eters so long as other factors are unchanged. Narrow- 
necked bottles and swell-necked bottles differ only 
slightly in strength. The spherical or pear-shaped form 
is superior to the cylindrical grooved rings and other 
profile variations seriously endanger the bottle. Con- 
fectioners suffering breakage losses on glass jars are 
advised to consult this reference, which is in German. 






K. H. Borchard, Glastech. Ber. 
12, 334-9. 
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GREER COATERS 
and COOLERS 


are made for modern, high- 
speed, low-cost production of 
high-quality chocolates. 





Obsolete or inefficient coat- —~ 
ing methods and machines cannot survive today’s keen com- 
petition. 

Modernize your Chocolate Department with Greer Machines. 


Most progressive concerns have them 


J. W. GREER CO. 


Cambridge Mass. 


London: Bramigk & Co., Ltd. 




















ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all | 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. | 





‘\. ESTABLISHED 
1851 





An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO.., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Mlinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Ave., Chicago. 


Tu Mon‘hly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 12 | w | Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Ave., Chicago. | 


Sth Month 6th Month 
\ 4 Saturdays {5 Saturdays 
31 Days y 
ee te | Sundays 30 Days 15 Sundays 
Day Da Da 
of EVENTS ole EVENTS 
Week Month| Week 
: pom fe te Pp HERR EETS va 
Ww Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 1 | Sa | Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Sales Assn., 
Philadelphia. gin: Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 12:30 noon. 
orth Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting | ; : 
fecery Wetnestay evening) Mecsnas Voller 3 M | Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
- j Chicago, DeMet's, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., | —Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobber: 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- | Hotel Syracuse Ne Y Gi, oa soit nies 
seetionere, Association, Chamber of Commerce, | | si 
enver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting : ; : , : 
| agg N. E. hea Confectioners’ Assn., | | oe ee ee a 
nc., Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, | Extracts Manufacturers’ Assn. annual meetin, 
2 Z. 
Mass. | Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago (3rd-5th). 
Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- | : : : , 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 4 Tu ae yy Ey” ge Assa., Pal- 
| N. ¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- . . & P 
| bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 5 | W Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of | } Philadelphia. Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
| Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 | | North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
| p. m.) | | ierery ye ved evening) a a Valley 
| olesale Cand obbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
| Fr | Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each Lawrence, Mass) -Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
} Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. | } fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
| Rel Lape. Cis. ea age pom A ag Falls | | pommet (gouty, be me a ner ne meeting 
ities Confectioners ub, Louisville, Ky. | | outhern = olesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
} Inc., Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., iver, 
| Sa Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s | ll Se ee ee 
| Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 6 | Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
| M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of | | bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers. 
} Chicago. DeMet's, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. | N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
| —Mon hly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers. | bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.—Annual National Premium meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
| Exposition, Palmer House, Chicago (6th-10th). | } See Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
| | p.m. 
| w | Rieetiy seine Wiseuinnearting Seeteetivesss of 7 | Fr Monthly meeting of Wolverine Candy Club. Detroit, 
. ° ? : epee ef a o's gy one ga 
: : _ Assn. (each Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Fr —— sever hg iat Candy Club, Norton | | Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meet- 
Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- | Ke Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. | | y- 
Se Wethave Der. la | Tu | Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
| 
| 
| 


Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Th Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 14 | Fr 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
Masonic Temple. N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 


wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 





Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate of State | —Flag Day. 
of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Ho‘el, N. Y. C. (middle | 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho | 


Zone Wes‘e-n Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. V M Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
| land Hotel, Chicago. 


| 16 Su Father’s Day. 
| 


of State of N. Y.. Pernsylvania Hotel, New York. 28 | Pe 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade. | } 
Hotel Douglas, N. J. | 


Bi-monthly meeting. Kansas City Candy Club. Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.. in the evening. 


Sa | Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 18 Tu : y - Ss 
| : : | | Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. | Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
M | Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Gente oo. Me oy | | Brooklyn. 
Club, Chicago.—National ssn. 0 urchasing | : 
Agents and Information Show, New York (20th- | 20 ™ | Meptiiy cueing Gy Kes 2 Soe Se. ie. 
| 23rd).—National Society of Air Conditioning mn ae Mie ot Canis and Seared of +e 
a | | of N. ¥., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
25th). | and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Tu | Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d | Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., | | City, Utah. 
Brooklyn. | 24 | M Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- Inc., Hote! McAlpin, New York City. 
Saag Sa. | 27 | Th | Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate 
M Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, | } of State of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. —N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Th Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf'v and Chocolate 


29 Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 


burgh, Penn. 


| 
J 
} 
} Hotel Douglas, N. J. 
Decoration Day. | 
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N assuming occupancy of the building located at the Southwest corner of 3 
Hudson and North Moore Streets, New York City, we express the hope that 3 
our improved storage and shipping facilities will afford an added convenience 
to the good friends whose valued support has justified our removal to larger 
and more up-to-date quarters. 

For more than fifty years we have specialized as direct importers of supplies 
for the Trade, serving as the link between the foreign grower or producer, and 
the great confectionery establishments of the United States. Such past success 
as we have enjoyed has had its roots in a steadfast reverence for the spirit 
as well as the letter of an obligation, and in the acceptance of the proposition 
that Honour in business is no less vital than in the home. q 

It seems fitting on this occasion to affirm that the principles which have 
guided us in the past will characterize our policies of the future, in our dealings 
with new friends as well as old. 


T. M. DUCHE & SONS, nv. | 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


117-119 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK ] 
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——— IMPORTERS - 
SHELLED NUTS ... . DRIED EGG ALBUMEN .... GUMS ... . AGAR-AGAR ; 
ESSENTIAL OS .... . . FRUIT PULPS AND PEELS . DRIED FRUITS q 


GINGER . . . . MARSHMALLOW GELATINES 


GROWERS’ REPRESENTATIVES—CALIFORNIA WALNUTS AND ALMONDS 


eh tats 


Head Office: New York Distributing Branches Sales Offices 
Associated with T. M. DUCHE & SONS (U.K.) Ltd. Boston—177 State Street Cleveland — Baltimore 
of Glasgow-London-Manchester Chicago—61 W. Kinzie Street Philadelphia — Detroit 
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Ist CHOICE FOR THAT TRUE VANILLA FLAVOR 


Pure, white, uniform Vanillin 
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lasts. Use it in your formula — 


Tollamial-Maclal CMOleeliFil-lemeht-ts: 








For best results, specify also 


—— COUMARIN MONSANTO = aaa 


Menvfectured by 


Monsante Chemical Company 


Sr.Lews USA 


Empire State Bids. Everett Station SO0No. Dearborn 283 Brennen St 378 St. Posi i. Wen Victorie Home 
FRANCSCO MONTREAL 


New YORK BOSTON CHIKAGO SAN 
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A New Richness 
of Flavor for Your 
Creme Centers 


Blanke-Baer’s New Concentrated 
Fruit Purees contain the actual fruit 
with skin and seeds removed, giving 
your Cremes the real fruity flavor, 
concentrated to make them economi- 
cal. 





Red Raspberry Purple 

Pale Orange 
Orange Golden Orange 
Strawberry Red 

Lime Green 


Packed in No. 12 Cans 
No added flavor or color needed 


Apricot 











On request we shall be glad to send 
you samples of Chocolate Cremes 
made with these New Concentrated 
Fruit Purees. 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT 
& PRESERVING COMPANY 


3224-3234 South Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


“The House of True Flavors and Vanillas” 
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PATENTS 


1,997,816. Individual Candy Wrapper. Basil M. Efty, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Application May 8, 19353, 
Serial No. 669,864. 7 Claims. (Cl. 229—87.) 

1. An individual candy wrapper consisting of a 
body member having a rear wall and forwardly ex- 


tending side walls, said rear wall having a portion beut 
forwardly and downwardly in substantially abutting 
relationship thereto and integral means extending from 
said rear wall to provide a support for the candy, said 
integral means being interlocked with said portion to 
prevent movement of said portion. 


New Commercial Condensing Units 

A NEW line of open type commercial condensing 
units, available in three suction-pressure ranges, is an- 
nounced by one of the large electrical companies. The 
new units are divided into Low, Standard and Higi: 
suction-pressure classifications. 

The Low suction pressure range unit of the new 
compressor extends from 31° below zero to 5° above 
zero. The Standard suction pressure range is from 
13.5° below zero to 20° above zero, while the High 
suction range is from 10.5° to 40°. This range of suc- 
tion pressures may be had in all 1 h.p. and 114 h.p. 
models and Standard and High suction ranges are ob- 
tainable in 2 h.p. and 3 h.p. models. 


Development of Home-Mades 
(Continued from page 39) 
a number of other early home made pieces, such as 
butter scotch squares made soft and wrapped, nougats 
in loaf and individual pieces, fudges of various kinds, 
Turkish delight, etc. 


Development of Hand Rolls 


We have stated above that because of the many difh- 
culties that beset the wholesale manufacture of /iand 
rolls in the early days, the factories had to drop this 
line for a while. They had carried on with cast goods 
which were made in much larger varieties of flavors 
and designs, beautifully dipped. These goods were de- 
veloped and sold in bulk and in fine packages for a 
couple of decades. Some firms adhered to the modest 
style of package, while others went in for a flashy pic- 
ture box. Then a period came when more attention 
was paid to the boxes and packages than to making 
the candy. The packages became a work of art in- 
stead of a box of candy. The result eventually was 
a falling off in sales. Then the manufacturer, with 
the aid of the new materials which had been developed 
in the meantime, turned back to hand rolls. 
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Ys COATINGS _ ! 


Confectioners always find a quality in 
Anheuser-Busch Corn Syrup, that upholds 
the principle of successful manufacturing. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 4 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ’’ ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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‘Flin is no 
question of 


CREAM 
QUALITY 


WHEN YOU USE 


CONVERTIT 


Purified invertase of standardized activity 








Convertit is the pioneer invertase—guaran- 
teed to give results. 


Right now Convertit is importont as it en- 
ables you to run your cream centers firm, 
avoiding many summer troubles. Convertit 
softens them again after they are coated. 


DO NOT TAKE / 
CHANCES—KNOW @ 


USE CONVERTIT 


Write us for practical suggestions on 
handling creams in summer. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


bs ee mat 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Also along about this time machines were developed 
for rolling and depositing this type of centers. Today 
these are widely used to produce hand rolls on a pro- 
duction basis. 

The commercial hand rolls have been developed suc- 
cessfully by the use of the various inversions, corn 
syrups, egg white products, lecithins for coatings, and 
other products of standard manufacture which have 
come on the market to aid the candy maker in solv- 
ing the old problems of bursted centers, rancidity, and 
longer shelf-life. Under proper conditions, some of 
these commercial hand rolls will keep in good condition 
indefinitely. 

Fruits, too, have now come into wide usage in cream 
centers with the evolution of candy making progress. 
We find fruits now available in forms that lend them- 
selves to goods of all kinds made with safety, and add- 
ing greatly to the assortments. 


Present Home-Made Varieties 


With the advent of these raw materials, the whole- 
sale manufacturer of today is enabled to make a tull 
line of home mades that will keep and compare favor- 
ably with those of the retail manufacturer. These in- 
clude hand roll chocolates, bon bons, nougats, caramels 
in variety, wrapped toffees, and since the introduction 
of prepared pectins jellies are being included in home 
mades. Many of these items are offered in tasty sum- 
mer assortments. 

Experts tell us that practically nothing new can be 
made, as the ingredients are limited. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons that more new pieces and combinations 
are not devised is that the average manufacturer is 
driving for production—a word much used and very 
little understood. There is so much talk and time spent 
on production, even in small shops, that there is no time 
left for creation of new pieces. 

As I have said in previous articles, it takes time to 
develop new pieces. A candy maker can’t shake new 
pieces out of his hat. He must be given time to work 
out the desired new formulas, designs, and combina- 
tions. Many of the old formulas are still good, and 
new pieces are often made from them with the addi- 
tion of the raw materials now available. 

Take the caramel, for instance. You are able to 
make a good cream caramel with the addition of milk 
solids and other preparations. The piece thus has good 
stand-up quality and a body that holds the nuts in sus- 
pension, with good distribution throughout the cara- 
mel. Lecithin, too, has helped the wholesale trade in 
particular by means of its emulsifying the butter fat 
and preventing rancidity. 

Then we have cream powders that are serving well 
in turning out good rich fudge on an economical basis. 

In applying the use of invertase in cream centers and 
refrigeration our progress is further advanced in be- 
ing able to make up cream ahead of the dippers and 
thus maintain better control of production. 
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Kreme Solid: 


(original Plastic 


Milk and Cream) 





Maximum sum of fresh milk solids 
Less the large amount of moisture 
This concentrated milk and cream product eliminates the use of liquid milk. 


Candy manufacturers will find that Kreme Solids give a larger amount of 
milk solids and delicious cream flavor to caramels and fudge. 


Possessing all the properties of fresh milk and fresh cream in a form 
convenient to use makes Kreme Solids the ideal milk product. You can taste 
the wholesome, fresh milk flavor in any caramel containing Kreme Solids. 


We extend a cordial invitation to our friends and customers 
to meet us at our Booth No. 617 at the N.C.A. Exposition. 


Write for new ideas, formulas and full information. 


Kreme-Tex Nu-Kreme 


Kreme-Solids 
Milk Solids 





321 West Austin Avenue 


Burco Nougat Kreme 
Center Roll Kreme 


BURKE PRODUCTS CoO.., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Egg Kreme 
Marshmallow Topping 
Pectolene, a fine 


pectinized, invert 
sugar product— 
crystal white. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Ideal Wrapping Machines were 
designed to meet the needs of 
those large and small manufac- 
turers whose requirements de- 
mand rapid handling 
along with dependable 
and uninterrupted op- 
eration. The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 
lute reliability of this equip- 
ment. Each machine carries 
our unqualified guarantee 
that it is mechanically per- 
fect. 

Two models are available. 









The Senior Model which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute 
and the Special Model! with 
a capacity of 240 pieces 
per minute. 
Candy manufacturers will 
find these machines excel- 
lently adapted to their most 
exacting requirements. 
Write for complete specifi- 
cations and prices. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
U. Ss. A. 
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GREETINGS 
to 
NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS 
y= are invited 
BOOTH 20: 


HEADQUARTERS 
PALMER HOUSE 
ROOMS 2169-2170 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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COMPLETE 
LINE 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM « STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE & HEMICAL COMPANY, In 
40 Recto: 


Candy Exposition held in Detroit, 37 manufacturers exhibiting. 


Detroit Candy Exposition Held 

THE first Candy Exposition in the State of Mich- 
igan was held by the B. & G. Candy Co., Detroit, in 
conjunction with the opening of their new factory May 
2and 3. Thirty-seven nationally known manufacturers 
exhibited. Over 5,000 people attended. Invitations 
were sent to all retailers in Detroit. 

The exposition was in charge of Joe Bianco, Vice- 
Pres., and Dave Trager, representative. 





Code Authority Met May 10-11 

THE last meeting of the Manufacturers Code Au- 
thority before the N. C. A. Convention was held in 
\Vashington May 10 and 11. Consideration was to be 
given any further action that might be taken to improve 
conditions in the industry before expiration of the pres- 
ent group’s term of office. 


Code Amendments Hearing Held May 13; 
To Change Code Authority Make-Up 


\ HEARING on proposed amendments to the man- 
ufacturers code was held in Washington, May 13. The 
major change was to alter the method of electing mem- 
bers of the Code Authority. (Requested by NRA.) 

The proposed new code authority would also 
consist of nine members, 7 to be members of the 
industry doing an annual business of more than 
$200,000 and 2 to be members doing less than that 
amount. For the purposes of electing the first 7 mem- 
bers, the country is divided into 7 districts, one repre- 
sentative to come from each district. Provision is 
made that one of the smaller industry members shall 
represent the eastern and southern sections of the 
country and one the middle and far west. 

Two other amendments were proposed, one to control 
the membership requirements of trade associations 
participating in the selection or activities of the Code 
\uthority, and the other designed to modernize the 
\rticle governing selling below cost. 

H. G. Eckstein, of Cracker Jack, Passes 

HENRY G. ECKSTEIN, President, The Cracker 
Jack Co., Chicago, and widely known in the confec- 
tionery industry for the last 35 years, passed away in 
his winter home at Upland, Calif., April 11. In 1899 
Mr. Eckstein acquired an interest in the business of the 
late Louis and F. W. Rueckheim, Inc. The concern 
later reorganized as the Cracker Jack Co. 
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It's 

the 
pleasing 
after-taste 





» ree chocolate covered vanilla creams 
deserve the same careful consideration 


inside as well as out. 


The smoothness in taste of Burnett’s 
Vanilla and its duty as a blending agent 
in your cream fondant will make the 


entire piece taste better. 


Burnett’s Vanillas are guaranteed for 


uniformity in purity and strength. Use 


FORT 
MONOGRAM 
DREADNAUGHT 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston 





crenata 








SOMETHING YOU EAT TODAY 


WILL TASTE BETTER BECAUSE 
OF BURNETT’S VANILLA 
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@ IF YOU have yet to discover the advan- 


tages of using Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings, 


you are invited to send for samples at once. 
Check them for each of the qualities a good 
chocolate coating should have. Note their un- 
usual smoothness, their fine, full flavor, attrac- 
tive color and snap. We feel confident that, 
if you compare these coatings, point for point, 
you will decide, as have leading confectioners, 
that here is the fine and final answer to all coat- 


ing problems. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, TOLEDO, CLEVELAND 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a _ positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 


ma TF 








CH 


WPM /s 


MOST IDEAL LOCATION FOR EXHIBITS, 
MEETINGS, CONVENTIONS 


Hotel Sherman has a tremendous appeal to the 


business man visiting Chicago because of its interest, 


its versatility, its splendid central location, its fine 
food and its moderate rates. 


Conventions and meetings of any size—whether large or 
small — find unusual features at Hotel Sherman. Available 
in the Exhibition Hall on the Mezzanine Floor are 39000 
square feet of exhibit space. Full details on request. 


1700 ROOMS FROM1250 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 
DAVE TRAGER, Broker, Speaking from Detroit, Mich. 


Reports from various jobbers in this 
state are rather mixed. Some claim to have done a 
nice volume of Easter candy business while others have 
a fair amount of Easter goods left over. 
oe 

Les Netterstrom, who represented the Wilbur 
Suchard Co. in Michigan the past five years, has 
been promoted to the Chicago office, where he will take 
charge of the territory. Les was one of the most popu- 
lar salesmen cailing on the Michigan trade. 

er Sy” 

J. Warren Bowman, Pres. of Gum Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was a recent visitor in Detroit. While 
here Mr. Bowman was tendered the use of a Stinson 
Aircraft machine and a pilot which flew him to Lansing, 
Mich. Upon returning to Detroit Mr. Bowman placed 
his order for a Stinson airplane. 

* * * 

Howard Gibbs, who has represented Henry 
Heide, Inc., for a number of years, is now back on 
the job after a period of sickness. 

a.s 

Jean Nogles was recently transferred by Wilbur 
Suchard from the New England territory to the 
Michigan and Western Ohio territory. 

* * * 


A regular monthly meeting of the Wolverine 
Candy Club was held at the Norton Hotel, May 10. 
Plans were completed for the Annual Picnic to be held 
at Tashmoo Park, June 20. 

612 

A number of meetings have been held by the 
Southeastern Michigan Jobbing Assn. during the 
past thirty days. This association, under Pres. V. 
Perry, has been functioning better than most in this 
part of the country. 

—D. T. 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


Tue Kansas City wagon jobbers gave a 
dinner at the Pickwick Hotel in Kansas City a few 
weeks ago, to which they invited the service jobbers, 
the candy salesmen, and the manufacturers. They had 
a real crowd and a wonderful banquet. The purpose 
of the meeting was to get the manufacturers and job- 
bers to work together with them on some plan that 
would help them to make some profit. 

* * x 
A. C. Johhnson, one 
brokers in the Southwest, 


of the best known candy 
with headquarters in Kansas 
City, died a few days ago while in his car on the terri- 
tory. It was a great shock to his many friends, as 
Archie was well liked and known throughout his terri- 
tory. Members of the Kansas City Candy Club at- 
tended his funeral. 
ee 
M. R. Keshen of the American Mint Corp., New 
York, was a visitor in St. Louis a few days ago. Mr. 
Keshen was just as full of Kraks as ever, or more so, 
I mean the Mint Kraks—not anything else. 
THE 
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Alex Meehan, who for years has been on the | 
streets of St. Louis for the King Candy Co., of St. 
louis, passed away a few days ago suddenly. “Danny” 
was a real fellow and will be missed by his fellow sales- 
men and the jobbers. 


David W. Aberle Passes 
DAVID W. ABERLE, 56, president of the Henry 


C. Garrott, Inc., candy manufacturing company of St. 
Paul, Minn., died at his home early in May. Mr. 
Aberle served on the Executive Committee of the 
N.C.A. in 1932-33. He was considered a very forward 
looking manufacturer in the package goods field. He 
was known to stand for the best things in the industry. 


Out of Bounds 


(Continued from page 23) 
originate, but also evidence of a depraved sense of 
fairness. They are deliberate attempts to take away 
from another manufacturer that which he has created 
and which belongs to him. They are also deliberate 
attempts to deceive the consumer into thinking he is 
purchasing the original item. Often lower price or 
increased weight are used as additional bait. 
This practice is the lowest type of obtaining business. 
It has been a curse of this industry for years. In- 
stead of trying to enforce such comparatively petty 
things as uniform discounts and so forth, an intensive 
effort should be made to protect the manufacturer's 
ingenuity in developing new merchandise. 


Quality vs. Building to Price 


(Continued from page 37) 


cooker, while the rest is up to workmanship and the 
use of materials. 

Fifty years ago we were cooking with open kettles. 
kettles 
These facilitated production immeasurably on a volume 


Then came vacuum and continuous cookers. 
basis. 

Unfortunately, with greater production made _ pos- 
sible by the development of modern equipment there 
has been a tendency to lose sight of high quality. Of 
course this is no fault of the equipment; rather, as 
intimated above, it is due to the desire to turn out a 
cheaper product. 

People buy candy for its pleasing taste and flavor. 
It is purchased to satisfy a craving for sweets—to 
please the palate. Therefore unless the manufacturer 
satisfies the consumer with a good quality piece of 
candy he dulls the consumer’s appetite for candy and 
drives many people to purchasing some other type of 
sweet—in many cases products out of the candy line. 

The industry's experience through the years has 
the 
patronage with inferior merchandise, while the con- 
fections of quality have been the means of the indus- 


proven fallacy of attempting to build lasting 


try's—and the individual manufacturer’s—progress. 
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Atmospheric Chamber 


has been developed from the experience of “Liquid” 
engineers in their search for a chamber of scientifically 
correct design. Their tests in the field, among the food 
and candy manufacturers, as well as in the laboratory, in- 
dicate that this new chamber is the most positive and the 
most economical method — 


for destroying insect pests 


in stored food and similar products. It unqualifiedly meets 
all the requirements in this field of fumigation. 


Its patented construction insures permanent gas-tightness. 
A simple device on the outside is provided for testing the 
gas concentration during treatment. Built for semi-porta- 
bility, the chamber can be moved and re-erected at 
nominal cost. The initial investment per cubic foot is low 
and the operating costs very reasonable. 


Proxate, the safe fumigant, is readily available in conven- 
ient steel cylinders. It absolutely destroys all insect life 
quickly, (non-poisonous to humans), is non-inflammable, 
and leaves no odor or residue. 


The new and thoroughly tested Proxate Atmospheric 
Chamber warrants full investigation by all who are inter- 
ested in the control of insect infestation. 


Write us for a copy of the 1935 edition of our Fumiga- 
tion Handbook, and a full description of the Proxate 
Atmospheric Chamber. 


THE CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in 37 Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


_ 
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MAINTENANCE 
OF QUALITY 


Requires careful supervision 
of equipment, raw materials 
and processes. 


Familiarity with these prob- 
lems places us in a position 
to assist you. 


Your inquiries will receive 


prompt attention. 


Stroud Jordan Laboratories 


CHEMISTS 
75 VARICK STREET 


ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 




















IN THE BEAUTIFUL PACKAGES OF 
THE NORTHWEST YOU WILL FIND— 


The Cundy Mat Supreme. 

The MA Candy Corporation of Portland, Oregon, use 
FLOSSINE to pad and beautify their famous packages. On 
the long list of FLOSSINE users will be found the names 
of America’s finest confectioners. 


Let us send samples and prices for your specifications. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-286 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Paper Products 








“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD.” 
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Build Up Your Trade Association 
(Continued from page 39) 


late in 1934 as, “What N.E.M.A. will do in 1934-35." 
This contains a complete statement of the N.E.M.A. 


program under its larger headings, divided into its 
subsidiary items of service. We take it for granted 
that no organization can adequately do a constructive 
job without translating its objectives into a program 
that is concise, meaningful in terms of the needs of 
the industry and practicable. This program includes: 


Uniform Legislation and Ordinance Work. 
Trade Extension and Business Development Program. 


who 


Administration of the Code of Fair Competition for 
the industry. 
4. Statistical activities, including those on closed business 
transactions. 


us 


Continuation of the Uniform Accounting and Costing 
service. 

6. Recurring Tariff and Customs activities. 

7. Product standardization work. 
8. Active participation in the 
National Electrical Code. 


biennial revision of the 

9. Protection of the industry against unreasonable and eco- 
nomic demands for contributions and for expenditures 
in connection with Shows and Exhibits. 

10. Taking of an active and definite position on all impor- 
tant national legislation affecting the industry. 

11. A constructive job of education in regard to what con- 
stitutes sound policies for members of the Electrical 

Manufacturing Industry. 


The outstanding developments of the last vear in 
regard to this program of work have been: 


1. Improvement and intensification of previous and exist- 
ing activities before the addition of new activities. 

2. Entry of N.E.M.A. into the field of taking a position 
in regard to national legislation. 

3. Taking positive steps to increase the sales volume of 
the industry through a business development program 
which will be adopted in the near future. 


On each of these activities and services of the 


N.E.M.A.., 
There has been on foot for some time an effort to 


something more extensive might be said. 


discover and put into effect new services to members 
of the industry heretofore unused and relatively over- 
looked. The most important of these is 
business development on trade promotion, which will 


a plan of 


receive the consideration of the membership of the 
industry at the Spring Meeting at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in May. It reflects the desire and indeed the 
determination of the industry to have the full share 
of the increased volume of American business to which 
it is entitled in the coming decade. 


(To be Continued ) 


Charles F. Southward Passes 


CHARLES F. SOUTHWARD, formerly with Wil- 
bur Suchard Co., and at one time manager of the 
American Chicle Co. Chicago factory, died on May 3, 
in Kenilworth, Ill. Long popular in the industry, he 
had retired a few years ago. 
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MEET US AT THE 
N.C. A. CONVENTION 
CHICAGO 


June 3 to 7 


Our practical candy-makers will 
be there to help you solve your 
production problems and to show 
you the newest ideas in candy- 
making and how to make better 
candy more profitably. 


New IDEAS 
PROCESSES 
METHODS 


Nulomoline enters into the composition of 
practically all types of candies. It supplies 
the necessary control for graining, drying 


and fermentation, making it possible to pre- 
serve freshness and quality. 





Back of Nulomoline is our Service Department of 
practical men,always readyto share their knowl- 
edge with Nulomoline customers and to furnish 
practical, understanding and personal help and 
suggestions. Call upon them at any time. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Cnicago, Ill. 
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1K 
KALLISTAROMS 


/ ” , 
- 


Highly concentrated 
aromas of true fruit 
type at an economi- 
cal price, based on 
natural ingredients 
wherever possible. 
Evaporation hasbeen 
reduced to a mini- 
mum. Will not re- 
sinify or oxidize. 


BANANA CREAM 
CHERRY 
PEAR 
PINEAPPLE 
RASPBERRY 
RED ROSE 
STRAWBERRY 


* 


| SCHIMMEL & CO. ie. 


601 West 26th Street 
New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 6-5448 
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What’s New in The 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 





New Master Fibre Pails 

A NEW display cover fibre pail, with many improve- 
ments over old styles, has been introduced by Master 
Package Corporation. The new 30 lb. Master Display 
Cover Pail has an attached cover with celluloid window 
both to display the candies and protect them from un- 
sanitary exposure and pilferage. 

A wood veneer disk is fitted over the cover for ship- 
ping, which eliminates damage in piling pails during 
shipment and storage. The disks are fastened with 
patented sealing clips, easily manipulted, which take 
the place of customary cross wires over the cover. The 
top is unobstructed for labels and is easily opened. 


Schimmel Agents for Gallo of Messena 

SCHIMMEL & CO., INC., has just completed ar- 
rangements to act as sole selling agents in the United 
States and to distribute the citrus oils of the well- 
known firm of Antonio Gallo, Messina. Antonio Gallo 
is one of the oldest houses in Sicily and is known 
throughout the world. Schimmel & Co., Inc., has for 
many years published in its Annual Report on Essential 
Oils the statistics compiled by Antonio Gallo on exports 
of citrus oils. 


Economy Equipment Company 
Moves Into Larger Factory 

ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Chicago, 
has moved into larger factory space at 538 West 
Pershing Road, thus increasing its facilities for design- 
ing and building air conditioning equipment. 


NRA Approves Chocolate Code Authority 

NRA has announced approval of the following as 
duly elected members of the Code Authority for the 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturing Industry (for the 
term of one year ending March 31, 1936) : 

John A. Bachman, Bachman Choc. Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Joy, Pa.; Wellington S. Crouse, Hershey Choc. Corp., 
Hershey, Pa.; Clive C. Day, Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Choc. Co., Inc., New York City; Ernest D. 
Fieux, Runkel Bros., Inc., New York City; Alfred 
Ghiradelli, D. Ghiradelli Co., San Francisco, Calif.. 
and Wallace T. Jones, Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., all association members, and Walter C. Dryry, 
Schall Candy Co., Clinton, Iowa, non-association mem- 
ber. 

E. Victor Donaldson, president of Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., has announced the acquisition of London Shipping 
Containers, Ltd., of London, Ontario, and of Can- 
adian Containers, Ltd., of Windsor, Ontario. 
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Air Conditioning Show, Chicago, May 20-25 


THE Second Annual Air Conditioning Show spon- 
sored by the National Society of Air Conditioning En- 
gineers will be held in conjunction with their annual 
convention, May 20 to 25, at the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of refrigerating machinery, 
air conditioning and allied equipment, and insulation 
materials will exhibit. A. B. Coffman is Show Man- 
ager. 


National Premium Buyers’ Show Held 

THE annual National Premium Buyers’ Exposition 
and Convention of the Premium Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., was held May 6 to 10 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Among the premium users 
attending were a number of candy manufacturers. 

Speakers of wide experience in the premium field 
addressed the sessions and round-table conferences. 
Some of the subjects discussed included: “Premiums 
in Merchandising,” “The Advertising Agency’s Part 
in Developing Premium Plans,” “Making Merchandise 
Premiums Produce Profitable Results,” and “Using 
Quality Merchandise as Sales Stimulators.” 


Proxate Fumigation Hand Book 


A DECIDED advance in 
the application of carbonic gas | 
to kill insects is set forth in 
“Proxate Fumigation Hand 
Book,’ which has just been 
published by the Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation of Chicago, 
makers of this new fumigant. 
The gas is non-poisonous, non- 
explosive and non-inflammable 
in the form of “Proxate” 
brought about with the addi- 
tion of other chemicals, and 
is non-injurious to humans. 

The new booklet sets forth all these facts and in ad- 
dition gives the life history and habits of numerous 
insects which are most commonly found in foods, 
grains, etc. 





ey 
en. 


Samuel W. Handler Passes 

SAMUEL W. HANDLER, President and General 
Manager of Handler & Merckens, Inc., Chicago, west- 
ern representatives of Merckens Chocolate Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., died April 19. He had been associated with 
Merckens Chocolate Co. since its formation in 1921. 
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RIBBONS "WERTHY _lninsons? 


W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Successor to 


Wertheimer Ribbon Corp. 


38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vv 
Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 


SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
| ere ee ee New York, N. Y. 











NEW QUARTERS! 


Enlarged Service Facilities 


Formula kitchen . . . testing 
lab. . . . pilot plant... 
rationalized sales develop- 
ment and advertising. Ex- 
perienced counsellors on 
eandy and chocolate. Write 
for our low-cost budget plan. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES 
now occupying the 9th floor at 


20 E. 12th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


> GUMS < 


TRAGACANTH 


Also ARABIC, AGAR, 
HOREHOUND HERB and 
EXTRACT, BLACK WALNUTS, 
Etc. 

Send for our catalog of 900 


Lanorarory CONTROLLED Propucts 


Vv 
S.B. PENICK&Co. 


132 Nassau St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1228 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The World's Largest Botanical Drug House” 




















Official Bulletin 


of the 
International Office 


for 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
69 rue Ducale 


Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 
30 belgas 





Keer your name 


and products before 
the entire manufac- 
turing branch of the 
confectionery _indus- 


try the year ‘round. 


A display advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Sec- 
tion of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER will accom- 


plish this at low cost. 








Write this publication 
for full particulars. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 





EXCELLO 


Send f S 


FREYDBERG BROS.. Inc. 





bd 


SEASONAL NOVELTIES 





ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 
Write for prices and samples 
GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CoO., INC. 
43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y 











snele) Pure 


HEN EGG ALBUMEN 


Also 


AGAR AGAR 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS IMPORT CO., INC. 


115 Broad St., New York, N. Y, 





MAY, 1935 











"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 
SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 


Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York 








FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


SHELLED 
NUTS 


DATES—FIGS 
CITRON — CURRANTS 
for CONFECTIONERS 
Est. 1885 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 
25 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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New X-Ray Machine Inspects Packaged 
Products for Foreign Substances 
A NEW type of x-ray machine which enables a 
manufacturer to inspect his product for foreign sub- 
stances after it goes into the can or package, has been 
introduced. Foreign substances, such as nails, pins, 
pebbles or glass are quickly detected and the operator 


marks any unsatisfactory product for rejection with 
a pointer device. The inspection can be lateral if de- 
sired, to reveal whether the container is full. 

This is said to be the first time it has been possible 
to make an x-ray inspection fluoroscopically of pack- 
aged goods on the production line. 

Although it has a voltage capacity of 150,000 volts, 
the unit requires only about the amount of current 
necessary to operate two ordinary flat irons. No tech- 
nical knowledge is required by the operator. 


Survey Shows Why Machinery 
Should Be Bought Now 


RESULTS of a survey, started last December, to 
determine the extent to which orders for machinery 
requirements have been deferred by all industries have 
been released by the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, Chicago, composing 58 trade associations. 

Potential machinery requirements are revealed to 
amount to $18,574,632,000, which would require 4,000,- 
O00 workers two years to produce. The report also 
shows that an average of 65 cents out of every dollar 
for machinery and equipment goes to labor for wages. 

The following are extracts from the reasons given 

to why machinery should be bought now : 

Prices are now at their lowest—Machinery cannot 

be sold for less than it sells for at the present time. 

Funds—Fortunately some firms have liquid funds 

drawing at best a low rate of interest, or none at all; 

these funds could be better invested in your own 
plants. Furthermore, credit is becoming easier. 

. Skilled mechanics to build and install machinery are 
more plentiful now than they will be later. 
Machinery can be installed now without disturbing 
plant routine. 

Keep men on the pay roll busy. 

No delay in delivery 

when plants are busy is to court disappointment. 

Productive efficiency—Production costs are climb- 

ing upward daily. Codes, old-age pensions, unem- 

ployment insurance, and other items will have their 


To expect prompt delivery 


effect on rising costs. 
. Preparedness—Necessity of decreasing costs. Plants 
not efficiently equipped cannot expect to secure busi- 
ness from competitors who, because they have mod- 
ern machinery, are able to get the most out of each 
invested machinery dollar. Those operating under 
old processes with worn-out or obsolete machinery 
cannot fail to be undersold continuously. 


1934 Confectionery Distribution Advance Release 


THIRTY-EIGHT .candy manufacturers had sales 
of more than $1,000,000 each in 1934, according to a 
tabulation compiled by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from 
figures submitted by 327 manufacturers representing 
approximately 80 per cent of the total industry. This 
is an increase of 6 over 1933, when only 32 firms of 


the same group were included in the “million or more” 
classification. 

Total sales, including re-sales, of the 327 manufac- 
turers amounted to $190,279,000 in 1934 compared 
with $165,567,000 in 1933. The 38 firms having sales 
of more than $1,000,000 each accounted for nearly 64 
per cent of the total 1934 sales of the reporting group, 
it was stated. The table below gives further details. 


Concentration of Sales of 327 “Identical” Manufacturers 


(Sales in Thousands) 


No. of 
Firms 


Volume of Sales 


$1 000,000 or more.... 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 
$100,000 to $500 000 
$20,000 to $100,000. 
Less than $20,000. 


TOTAL 
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$165,567 


1933———_ 
Pct. of 
Total 
Sales Sales 


$ 99,294 60.0 


31,969 19.3 
28.415 17.2 2 
5,508 3.3 4,872 
381 2 333 


$190,279 
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